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INAUGURAL ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO’ 


By ROBERT MAYNARD HUTCHINS 


No man ean come to the presidency of 
the University of Chicago without being 
awed by the university and its past. From 
the moment of its founding it took its place 
among the notable institutions of the earth. 
Through four administrations it has held 
its course, striving to attain the ideals 
established at the beginning and coming 
‘loser toward its goal each year. Favored 
at the outset by unprecedented generosity 
and a strategie location, it has made the 
most of what God and man have given it. 
Its present position it owes even more to 
the devotion and ability of its faculty than 
it does to the advantages, geographical and 
financial, with which it began. The guar- 
antee of its future is the devotion and abil- 
ity of these men and women who have set 
their mark upon the university, so that 
whatever changes in organization may 
come, its spirit will be the same. 

That spirit has been characterized by 
emphasis on productive scholarship, by em- 
phasis on men before everything else, on 
work with and for Chicago and on an ex- 
perimental attitude. And these four char- 
icteristies will, I think, be the insignia of 
the university’s spirit to the end. At a 
time when most educators were chiefly con- 
cerned with undergraduate teaching Presi- 
dent Harper assembled in the middle west 


1 Delivered on November 19, 1929. 


a community of scholars. Resisting all 
suggestions that the sole obligation of edu 
eation was the training of the youth, he 
selected his faculty for its eminence or 
promise in research. And so the univer- 
sity established itself in a decade as a 
significant and _ distinctively 
achievement, giving new life to scientific 


American 


investigation throughout the country, stim- 
ulating support and 
scholars everywhere and bringing the re- 
search worker for the moment into his own 

At Chicago he came into his own in the 
opportunities he received to prosecute his 
investigations in his own way, without in- 


encouragement to 


terference, with adequate compensation and 
with the sympathy of the administration. 
He did not so quickly secure the buildings 
and equipment that 
hours of toil and inconvenience. 


have saved 
The uni- 


versity, administration and faculty, took 


would 


the view that men were the first considera- 


tion, and their facilities for them must 
These quadrangles 
But be- 


fore one of them had arisen the university 


sooner or later appear. 
are the justification of that faith. 


had made one of the greatest advances in 
the history of American education: it had 
established a maximum professional salary 
more than double that prevailing in the 
United States. 
the university's emphasis on men first of 


This action demonstrated 
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all; it announced to the public that profes- 
sors might be worth more than a bare living 
wage, and it shocked the friends of other 
universities into helping them to provide 
their faculties with reasonable incomes. 
These salaries were not only higher than 
any then paid in education, but they were 
also comparable to those paid in business 
and the They enabled the 
scholar of that day to take his place in so- 
ciety with confidence and self-respect. The 
group that came together here under these 
conditions has been the glory of the uni- 
The pres- 


professions. 


versity for thirty-seven years. 
ence of that group has drawn other men to 
it. 
trenchment their spirit has kept men here. 
They have transmitted their spirit to their 


During long periods of necessary re- 


successors. 
From the beginning they hoped to make 
their work count beyond the borders of the 


university. Through extension and home 


study they attempted to affect the life of 


the people, particularly in and about 
Chicago. To them they brought a con- 
sciousness that the university wished to be 
their university, dedicated to the proposi- 
tion that all men are entitled to whatever 
education they can _ effectively utilize. 
Through affiliation with schools and col- 
leges in the surrounding territory, the uni- 
versity assisted in the improvement of edu- 
cation at all levels. Although this contri- 
bution was perhaps not epoch-making, it 
illustrated the university’s attitude toward 
its environment. 

That attitude in this and all other par- 
ticulars was experimental. When, for ex- 
ample, the program of affiliation lost its 
usefulness, it was abandoned. In eduea- 
tion it is too often forgotten that the essence 
of experimentation is that final decision is 
reserved until the experiment is complete. 
Policies adopted as experiments have a 
tendency to change into vested rights. At 
the University of Chicago, where the prin- 
cipal tradition has been that of freedom, 
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it was natural that the true ex; 
attitude should flower. No one 
so sure that his work was perfect 
cline suggestions as to its improy 
No one has been so convinced that 
was important as to refuse the ¢ 
of others. In cooperation experi! 
experiment has gone forward. \\ 


has succeeded the faculty has been grati; 


Where 
failed they have tried something 
It is in this fashion that the Uni 


and sometimes surprised. 


4 


Chicago has been most useful to 


education. The university’s valu 


middle west has been 


undertake 


to try 


to new ventures, to 
Partly because of its geographical 
and partly because of the number 
it has distributed up 


country, its pioneering has been r 


ers and dow 
influential. 
at Chicago has shown other univer 
what not to do; in more it has op 
roads to better education and 
standards for the west. And that. | 
ture to think, is the chief function « 
University of Chicago. That 
as important to-day as it was in 159! 
In the performance 
that function to-day we think first 
work in which the university has 
most eminent—that of research. Her 


funct 


considering 


find that one thing that has bothered t! 
layman about research, particularly in t! 


field with which I am most familiar, 


reality. 


In some cases the experier 


+ 


was trying to understand the world about 
him; he could not observe that he otte! 


went into it. 


fortunate circumstance that 


And it is true that the ' 
universil 


were founded by people who could r 


and were proud of it has tended 
phasize the importance of that 

and to make the library the great 
In the law, 
for 


of scientific inquiry. 
scholars have 


re rat 
pe nera 


stance, 





“TY 
rou 


of social problems, is its remoteness fr 
He has assumed that the schola 
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that their only material was the 

1 opinions of courts of latest resort. 
dents of the law of family relations 
id not regulate their own would 

h eonelusions as to the proper 
-erning those of other people from 
vsis of decisions handed down by 

-os whose domestic situation frequently 
ih to be desired. To-day, on the 
ind, students of social problems 
earned from students of the natural 
es that only by keeping in touch with 
y ean rel life be understood. Stu- 

nts of government are studying the peo- 
who do the governing and those they 
ern. Students of business are studying 

; it works instead of speculating about 

nd legal scholars are examining the 
operation and results of the local 
instead of confining themselves to 

istory of phrases coined by judges and 
ators long since dead. In this move- 

t the University of Chicago has played 
nportant part and must continue to do 
And naturally enough its work has 

en centered on this city and its surround- 
es. Through the cooperation of the 
superintendent of schools the department 
f education is working with teachers from 
‘10 publie schools and conducting studies 
n seven of them. The school of commerce 
ind administration is earrving on research 
in fifteen or twenty local industries. The 
school of social service administration has 
revolutionized the treatment of the orphan 
in the city of Chicago. The department of 
hygiene and bacteriology is in cooperation 
with the City Health Office. The local 
community research committee, represent- 
ing the social science departments, is man- 
aging fifty studies of the community. If 
the foeus of research is the world about us, 
the foeus of research at this university 
should be primarily that part of the world 
about us ealled Chicago and the Chicago 
Research so focused is bringing up- 
to-date and giving a somewhat new accent 


area 
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to the university ’s traditional interest in its 
environment ; it is going far toward bring- 
ing scholarslip in touch with life as it is 
being lived to-day, and it may eventually 
lead to some slight advance in the life that 
is to be lived here to-morrow. 

With research so focused the necessity 
of cooperation within the university be- 
comes increasingly clear. We are studying 
and proposing to study problems that do 
not fit readily the traditional de- 
partmental pattern of a university. The 
rounded study of such a question as the 
family, for instance, would involve here the 
cooperation of eleven departments, from 
art to zoology, and of seven professional 
schools, from divinity to medicine. And so 
much has our attitude changed since de- 
partmental lines were laid down that a 
much narrower phenomenon, like radio- 
activity, would require a scarcely less rep- 
What cooperative re- 


into 


resentative attack. 
search will mean to the organization of this 
Much has 
been accomplished here by informal com- 
mittees like that on local community re- 
search; other universities have established 
formal institutes with the same aim. 
What is clear is that we must proceed to 
give opportunities for cooperation to those 
who have felt the need of them, without 
in any way coercing the lone research 
worker into cooperation. What 
too, is that we must regard the university 
as a whole, and consider the formulation of 
university programs rather than depart- 
mental or school policies. We shall shortly 
make important appointments in economics, 
education, psychiatry, home economies, 
pediatrics, the graduate library school and 
the law school. If those appointments are 
made with reference only to the specific 
needs of the specific departments, we shall 
doubtless secure a splendid series of indi- 
viduals. If they can be made with refer- 


university is not yet clear. 


is clear, 


ence to university projects in the study of 
human problems, in which all these depart- 
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ments are interested, we shall have a splen- 
did group each of whom will contribute his 
special abilities to the common enterprise. 
To such common enterprises the archi- 
tectural plan of the university is admir- 
ably adapted. And its organization, with 
the medical school on the south side in the 
Ogden graduate school of science and the 
department of education in the graduate 
school of arts and literature, avoids some 
We have 
therefore many advantages, not the least 


difficulties confronted elsewhere. 


of which is the temper of the faculty as 
revealed in the admirable cooperative work 
We the 
most of them by careful and continued at- 


now under way. should make 
tention to the possibilities of extending this 
type of effort into other fields. 

In such developments the place of the 
They 


have a dual obligation, the obligation to ex- 


professional schools is important. 
periment with methods of educating first- 
rate professional men, and the obligation 
to participate with the rest of the univer- 
sity in research. At the present moment 
there is nothing educational upon which 
there is less unanimity than the methods of 
professional training. The divinity schools 
are so disturbed that they are having a 
conducted. The 
medical schools have been in ferment for 
almost twenty years. The law schools for 
half a century have been subjected to the 
bitter criticism of the bar and one another. 


The schools of education are only now suc- 


survey of themselves 


ceeding in making their own universities 
accept them as educational experts. The 
schools of business are in grave doubt as to 
the effectiveness of their educational 
scheme. In such a situation it is obvious 
that one function of the professional schools 
at the University of Chicago is to experi- 
ment with methods of instruction which 
shall in all these fields contribute to the 
establishment of standards of professional 
training. 

The graduate schools of art, literature 
and science are, of course, in large part 


(Vor. XXX, N 


professional schools. They are producing 
A minority of their students } 
Yet the training 


for the doctorate in this country is al; 


teachers. 
come research workers. 


uniformly training in the acquisition ; 


research technique, terminating in 
preparation of a so-called original contr 
tion to knowledge. Whether the rigors 
this process exhaust the student’s creat} 
powers or whether the teaching schedules 
in most colleges give those powers no sey 
or whether most teachers are without the) 
is uncertain. What is certain is that p 
Ph.D.’s become teachers and not produet 
scholars as well. Their productivity e 


with the dissertation. Under these cirey 
stances the University of Chicago again 
has a dual obligation: to devise the best 
methods of preparing men for research 
creative scholarship and to devise the | 
methods of preparing men for teaching 
Since the present work of graduate st 
dents is arranged in the hope that t! 
will become investigators, little modif 
tion in it is necessary to train those w! 
In the course 
of time it will doubtless become less rigid 


plan to become investigators. 


and more comprehensive, involving mor 
independence and fewer courses. But t! 
main problem is a curriculum for the fu 
ture teacher. No lowering of requirements 
should be permitted. No one should i 
allowed to be a candidate for the Ph.D 
who would not now be enrolled. In fact 
the selection of students in the graduate 
schools on some better basis than gradua- 
tion from college seems to me one of th 
next matters the university must discuss 
But assuming that this is settled and as- 
suming that a student who plans to be 4 
teacher has been given a sufficient chance 
at research to determine his interest in It, 


his training should fit him as well as may 


be for his This means, 


course, that he must know his field and 11s 


i 
lerioe 


relation to the whole body of knowleag 

° nah 
It means, too, that he must be in touct 
with the most recent and most success 


profession. 
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-ements in undergraduate education, of 
h he now learns officially little or 
‘othing. How should he learn 
em? Not in my opinion by doing prac- 
teaching upon the helpless undergrad- 
Rather he should learn about them 
ough seeing experiments carried on in 
lergraduate work by the members of the 
nartment in which he is studying for his 
_with the advice of the department 
lucation, which will shortly secure 


about 


e 


is to study college education. Upon 
he problems of undergraduate teaching his 

itive work should be done. Such a sys- 
m places a new responsibility upon the 
lepartments, that of developing ideas in 


But it is a responsibility 


llege education. 
I am sure they will aecept in view 
f the history and position of the Univer- 


W 


of Chieago. 


that different degrees will doubtless 


Such a system means, 


o be given to research people, the 
D. remaining what it chiefly is to-day, 
1 degree for college teachers. But how- 
ever opinions may differ on details, I am 
convinced, as are the deans of the grad- 
uate schools, the dean of the colleges and 
chairman of the department of edu- 
dual objectives of graduate study—the edu- 
cation of teachers and the education of re- 
search men—must be tried at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

Some such program would help to clarify 
the function of the undergraduate colleges 
in this university, which has remained un- 
certain through the years. The emphasis 
on productive scholarship that has char- 
acterized the university from the begin- 
ning and must characterize it to the end 
has naturally let to repeated question as 
to the place and future of our colleges. 
They could not be regarded as training 
grounds for the graduate schools, for less 
than 20 per cent. of their students went on 
here in graduate work. Nor did the argu- 
ment that we should contribute good citi- 
zens to the middle west make much impres- 
sion on distinguished scholars anxious to 
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get ahead with their own researches. They 
were glad to have somebody make this con- 
tribution, but saw little reason why they 
At times, 


therefore, members of the faculty have 


should be elected for the task. 


urged that we withdraw from undergrad- 


uate work, or at least from the first two 


But we do not propose to 


And 
this is not for sentimental or financial rea- 


years of it. 
abandon or dismember the colleges. 


If the university’s function is to 
difficult 
problems, to try to illuminate dark and 


sons. 
attempt solutions of educational 
dubious fields, it can not retreat from the 
field of dark 
and dubious to-day. 
would make impossible the development in 


undergraduate work, so 


Furthermore, retreat 


graduate study that I have just described. 
If the departments are to experiment with 
the education of teachers, they must work 
out their ideas in the colleges here. Nor 
does this apply to the senior college alone, 
for the whole question of the relation of 
the first two years of college to the high 
school on the one hand and the senior col- 
lege on the other is one of the most baffling 
that is before us. Instead of withdrawing 
from this field we should vigorously carry 
forward experiments in it. In the colleges 
of the country there are students who in 
respect to any given subject are of two 
types: those who wish to specialize in it 
and those who simply wish to know what 
it is about. It does not follow that be- 
cause a student takes one of those attitudes 
toward one field he must take the same at- 
titude toward all. Almost every student 
is interested in something. In that he 
should carry on a large amount of work 
on his own, free from restrictions, the rou- 
tine of the classroom and the retarding 
effect of his less able or less interested con- 
temporaries. In other areas of knowledge, 
with which he wishes to cultivate a mere 
speaking acquaintance, there is no reason 
why he should not be given what he wants, 
information and stimulation, and the more 
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important of these is stimulation. Certain 
subjects apart, there is no evidence that 
this can not be done through large lecture 
courses. All the evidence is the other way. 
The theory that the smaller the class the 
better the result, irrespective of the ability 
of teacher or students, finds no support 
in experience in dealing with classes where 
the chief aim is inspiration. Their inter- 
ests will doubtless be served best by giving 
them the most inspiring lectures that can 
be found and letting the size of the group 
take care of itself. Any such scheme of 
pass and honors work should be kept so 
flexible that if a student should by chance 
be stimulated to an interest in a subject 
he might transfer to honors in it. On this 
basis the plan might meet the needs of the 
American undergraduate. Obviously _ it 
places our colleges definitely in the scheme 
of things at this university. For the pro- 
gram calls for experimenting by each de- 
partment with pass work and honors work 
in its own field, in the hope of devising the 
best methods of dealing with both types of 
students. 

But experiments in education presup- 
pose men to carry them out. It can not 
too often be repeated that it is men and 
nothing but men that make education. If 
the first faculty of the University of Chi- 
cago had met in a tent, this would still have 
been a great university. Since the time 
when that faculty gathered, student num- 
bers have swollen to an unprecedented 
extent; tremendous gifts have been made 
for special projects, and rewards in busi- 
ness and the professions have mounted to 
heights never before dreamed of. Increase 
in student numbers, coupled with the desire 
to deal with them in small classes, has in- 
evitably led to the expansion of the fac- 
ulty. Gifts representing the special inter- 
ests of the donors have required additional 
appointments. The university has received 
$53,000,000 in cash or pledges since 1919. 
But only $7,000,000 of this sum was free 
to be used for general salary purposes, in 


spite of the noble efforts of my pred 

to carry on the university’s t: 
preference for giving first-rate r: 
first-rate men. As a result the prof 
maximum, which is more important! 
the professorial average, has 
$3,000 in thirty-seven years. M: 
more and more of our best colleg 
uates have been dissuaded from a : 
eareer by the characteristic American | 
ing that there must be some connect 
tween compensation and _ abilit: 
hopeless to try to combat that 
What we must do is to meet it b 
salaries in education that will attrac 
best men in competition with business 
the professions. Comparisons of s 
among universities are irrelevant 
harmful. For the question is: can 
get the kind of men we want to 
education? Since no university can 
swer this question in the affirmative, it 
derive little satisfaction from the t! 
that its salaries are as low as thos 


neighboring institutions. And the expres 


sion of satisfaction does positive dan 
in leading the publie to think ¢! 
matter has been settled. It will ne‘ 
settled until America is willing to 
enough to induce its best brains 
into the education of its offspring 


, 


stay there. It will never be settled unti 
professional salaries are such as to mak 


scholarship respected in the United Stat 


This object will not be attained as 
as professors must earry on outside | 
or teach every summer to keep aliv 
will it be attained if they must live 


s 


conditions that scarcely provide them with 


the decencies of life. Nor shal! w 

much closer to it as long as our peopl: 
that the scholar receives a substantial s 
of his compensation in the permanenc 


} 


his tenure. I do not mean that salaries 1D 
education must be identical with those 1 


business. Nor do I want men to go 
education to make money. But on 
other hand no man should be kept ou 


the 
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n by the certainty that he will have 
‘n fear of his creditors all his days, 
feeling that the profession is 
w mediocrity. The only method 
we shall approach our goal is 
¢ salaries that will enable the uni 
. compete with the business world 
best men. And this policy I be- 
board of trustees of the Univer- 
Chicago will put into effect as 
as its funds permit. 
policy about which there is noth- 
utionary. It is simply what was 
1891. To 


isbhand our existing resources, mak- 


re in carry it out we 
that we are spending them on first- 
for first-rate work; we must per- 
the 


rger contribution toward the cost 


student in some schools to 
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of his education, and we must focus the 
attention of the public upon the fact that 
only through general funds for salaries 
can a university hope to retain its outstand- 
ing men and bring in others to join them 
In this way we may carry on the greatest 
tradition of the University of Chicago. In 
this way, too, perhaps, we may give 
strength to its other traditions of experi 
ment and productive scholarship centered 
upon the problems of our city. So 
we make the future worthy of the past. 


So may we continue to pioneer and set 


may 


new standards for the west. So 
justify the faith of the founder, the confi- 
dence of the community and the aspira- 


may we 


tions of the men and women who have 


labored here to build the greatness of this 


university. 


THE UNIVERSITY: A CHICAGO INSTITUTION’ 


By Dr. GEORGE E. VINCENT 


[ne committee has run a serious risk 
exposing you to an aging, 

; who knew the exciting, adventur- 

ous early years. How vividly they come 
The friendly jests about ‘‘Dr. Har- 

r’s Midway Coneession,’’ the quarterly 
the extension division 


anecdotal, 


’ 


erry-go-round, ’ 
as a ‘‘Ferris Wheel view of knowledge’’ 
rapid ineubation of traditions when 
‘Old Haskell Door’’ was sung before the 
varnish had dried and when ‘‘ Profs. Made 
Student Customs at the U.’’; the lively, 
often stormy, integration of a staff re- 
cruited from every section of the country 
ind from foreign lands and holding views 
almost as diverse as its geographical ori- 
gins; the multiplication of experimental 
innovations in nomenclature, machinery, 
theory and spirit; above all, the flowing 
‘Address at the dinner to citizens and special 
guests given as part of the program of inaugura 
tion of Robert Maynard Hutchins as president of 
University of Chicago. 


imagination, organizing genius, persuasive 
power, tireless energy and contagious en- 
thusiasm of the first president who always 
insisted that he never asked for money, he 
merely pointed out opportunities. 

A very real risk it was, but a habit of 
conforming to a time-table was firmly fixed 
under Dr. Harper’s régime and may be 
counted on still to protect you. 

Yet reminiscence has a place this eve 
ning. A university like an individual gets 
meaning and purpose from memory. Along 
with many other things this should not be 
forgotten: at the very outset citizens of 
Chieago and of the middle west had a sub- 
stantial part in creating this institution. 
For a time this fact was bound to be ob 


secured by the dramatic circumstances of 


the founding. 

For obvious reasons public attention was 
fixed on Mr. Rockefeller. 
was naturally enough spoken of as his 


The university 


creation and Dr. Harper represented as 
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his agent. Paragraphers and cartoonists 
pointed their jests at him and his made-to- 
order, magic-wand institution. With char- 
acteristic amiability they imputed motives. 
It was to be a useful adjunct, a protection 
to the oil industry in particular and the 
established order in general. It was some- 
times pictured as almost a proprietary 
establishment. 

Yet the university was never an indi- 
vidual’s sole responsibility. The names of 
original university buildings, many early 
contributions to endowment, testify to the 
generous cooperation of Chicagoans from 
the beginning. Moreover, there is ample 
evidence that Mr. Rockefeller’s original 
purpose was to give the university a broad 
and secure foundation, then to leave to 
others the elaboration of the superstruc- 
ture. 

This intention was clearly 
when in 1910 he made a definitive gift of 
ten millions to be paid a million a year be- 
ginning in 1911. At this time he with- 
drew his representatives from the board of 
trustees, and gave explicit notice that he 
no longer regarded himself as responsible 
for either the maintenance or development 
of the institution. From then on it must 
look to the citizens of Chicago and other 


expressed 


donors. 

At the time this decision was announced, 
Mr. Rockefeller had given twenty-three and 
a quarter millions; others, chiefly men and 
women of this city, had given seven and a 
quarter, by no means a bad beginning for 
that public which was to be depended upon 
for the future. 

The length to which the transition from 
founder to public has gone is shown strik- 
ingly by the following contrast: during the 
five years just passed the university has 
received from Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Sr., 
precisely nothing, from Mr. John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr. one and one half millions 
(largely for the Divinity School), from 
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Chicago and other donors sixteen millions 
Still another comparison will show th 
tendency toward reliance on the pub| 
Since Mr. Rockefeller announced his fo) 
gift the total of contributions froy 
Rockefeller sources including the | 
feller boards which will be dealt with pres 
ently—has been nearly twenty-four » 
lions, while the total from citizens of ( 


eago and others has been almost twen: 


seven millions. 

Even when totals from the beginning 
compared the ratio of the Rockefeller ¢ 
to other contributions is only forty-sey 
millions to thirty-four. 
lions which have gone into buildings a litt 
less than seven millions were of Rockefe} 
origin. So it is clear that the university 
has gradually become a Chicago, a regional 
a national institution with an internationa! 
reputation. 

At this point one can imagine slightly i: 
eredulous people saying: ‘*This seems 
very well, but how about these Rockefellr 
boards that have given the university te 
and a half millions during the last decade 
Are they not merely replacing the founder 
and in reality continuing his support?”’ 

This is a fair question which deserves 2 
straight answer. It is true that one or tw 
trustees thought Mr. Rockefeller’s policy 
of withdrawal ought to bind the boards 
which he had created. But the overwhelm. 
ing majority rejected this theory, first 
because it implied that these 
were merely extensions of his personality, 
whereas he had always regarded them as 
quite independent and autonomous, and 
second because they believed the University 
of Chicago as a leading American institu- 
tion had the same right as any other to be 
considered on its merits. 

Acting on this theory the boards began 
to study the university. The officers gat! 
ered information about the standing of the 
staff at home and abroad. They analyzed 


agencies 
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statistics of enrolment, paying little 
ito grand totals. They examined maps 
.) showed the number and the distribu- 
of Chicago doctors of philosophy in 
in universities and in other re- 
centers. They read reports which 
mmarized the facts sent in by college 
sesidents about the university in which 
heir teachers and graduates preferred to 


eces 


VOrk. 
Then the officers of the boards took into 
count buildings, equipment and endow- 
ents. They reckoned with the univer- 
sity’s ideals of teaching, 


research and 
social obligations. They gave due weight 
to location, regional influence and prospect 
In only one respect was 
he study defective. About success in com- 

titive athleties these quaint, eccentric 
people were ineredibly ignorant and even 


f future support. 


wickedly indifferent. 

These investigations convinced the Gen- 
eral Edueation Board and the Rockefeller 
Foundation that if they were to promote 
higher education, professional training and 
genuine research in the United States 
they must cooperate with the University of 
Chieago as one of the first in a very small 
group of unquestionably leading institu- 
tions of the country. So from time to time 
the boards made gifts, chiefly to improve 
idvaneed training and research. They did 
this not beeause Mr. Rockefeller had ceased 
to contribute, but because the opportunities 
and the probable results left them no 
choice. 

It is a temptation to congratulate the 
university and the community on what has 
been accomplished in less than forty years. 
Behold an institution with resources of over 
100,000,000. It owns 70 city acres, 56 
buildings, has an annual budget of $7,400,- 
000, a productive endowment of $51,000,- 
000, counts a staff of 789, gives instruction 
annually to 14,000 students, of whom 8,000 
are in graduate and high-standard profes- 
sional sehools. 
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But there is always danger in letting 
one’s mind dwell too long on past achieve 
ment. After all, Mr. Rockefeller did not 
turn over to Chicago a finished product; it 
has not been finished yet; it never will be 
completed. One hesitates to strike this 
note of ‘‘only a beginning has been made’’ 
but there is no avoiding it. 

First of all professors are getting more 
and more grasping and sordid. It used to 
be possible to pay them in fine phrases 
about the nobility of teaching and the 
search for truth, the pure joy of leading 
youth up the hill of knowledge, the sub- 
limated satisfactions of unremunerated 
service to society. 

But ever since Dr. Harper began in 1892 
corrupting distinguished scholars by $7,000 
salaries (that would mean at least $15,000 
to-day) things have been going from bad 
to worse. Professors are no longer content 
with the incomes of plumbers, carpenters 
and locomotive engineers; they aspire to 
the salaries of commercial travelers and 
junior bond salesmen ; some even covet the 
emoluments of the twenty-seventh vice- 
president of a consolidated bank. 

Probably wives and children are a good 
deal to blame. The former are losing their 
eraving for domestic labor and the latter, 
associated with offspring of the well-to-do, 
develop expensive habits and ambitions. 
Celibacy and Mrs. Sanger offer some hope, 
but this may be easily overestimated. 

No, the unpleasant truth seems to be that 
first-class ability can be drawn into univer- 
sity life and kept there only by adding to 
existing very real inducements an income 
which bears a close relation to that of equal 
capacities. Somewhere in the upper half 
of professional and business groups univer- 
sity staffs of high quality are going to be 
more expensive. 

But even when the professors have been 
secured, the troubles have only begun. 
The better the men are, the more they want 
apparatus, books, 


of space, equipment, 
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manuscripts, photostat copies, periodicals, such investigations languish, to sa: 
technicians, assistants, clerical aids. They of permitting them to cease. Its dy 
feel the urge to consult distant libraries to push out the frontiers of knowledy 
and museums, to attend meetings of scien- be sure, every now and then on 
tists, to go on expeditions to excavate, ex- things those impractical professors 
plore and make collections. They have an’ discovered turns out to be immens 
uncanny, almost malevolent, knack of learn- ful and profitable—to somebody ely 
ing about things old and new in all parts’ society at large. Universities ar, 
of the world. Then they can not be happy sentful when this happens, but the 
until they have them. go on nevertheless pursuing know! 
Nor is it easy to divert or pacify them the same disinterested way. 
without cost. They bombard you with dis- A few governments, notably the 
quieting phrases; they must keep abreast and German, think it so essentia! 
of progress in their fields; the success of professors at work on fundamenta 
their teaching and research is at stake; search that large sums are granted t 
their scholarly reputations are in jeopardy; versities, institutes and national! 
the university’s standing is involved. You councils. Even our federal governm 
find yourself a trustee for brains which maintains departmental laboratorie 
ought to be utilized to the full and then which a certain amount of surreptiti 
too you are haunted by the quite unworthy almost pure research goes on and 
fear that if you fail to meet the test, you state universities have funds for 
may lose your very best men and women to mental investigations. But fora |! 
more appreciative and alert institutions. we may be sure that Congress wi 
Here, too, is another increasing item of beguiled into making outright app: 
expense if a true university is to maintain’ tions for pure research either in depart 
its position as an influential center of teach- mental or non-government laboratories 
ing and the advancement of knowledge. Perhaps this policy is in harm 
There is no waiting until the professors the spirit of our national life. Possibl) 
‘‘have read all the books they have now.’’ is just as well that pioneering acti 
Still another, perhaps the worst difficulty should be left to the initiative o! 
about professors is their indifference to viduals, voluntary groups and pri 
practical considerations. Instead of stick- stitutions. Certain it is that » Univer 
ing to investigations which seem likely to sity of Chicago has taken a foremost | 
‘‘pan out’’ promptly, they go wandering not only in collegiate, graduate and pr 
about in an irresponsible fashion after all sional education, but also in the national 
kinds of useless knowledge. Then they call and international task of advancing | 
this pure research as if puffed cereals, auto- edge. The continued discharge ot | 
matic refrigerators and vacuum cleaners great duty will call for ever larger capita 
were impure. expenditures and annual maintenance. 
To people of the ‘‘go-getter,’’ “‘ quick re- Still another thing should not be over 
turns’’ type this is probably the most irri- looked. The University of Chicago W 
tating of the many peculiarities of pro- never a facsimile of the conventional Wi 
fessors. Moreover, this pure or fundamen-_ versity type; from the very outset it intro 
tal research seems terribly expensive in duced new ideas of organization, met 
time, equipment, supplies and assistance. and spirit. It was itself an experiment in 
But no real university can afford to let education. It has made notable contribu- 











exerted a wide influence in this 


tradition of innovation, experiment 

nstration imposes new duties and 

undless opportunities. The prob- 

many and pressing. For example, 

; materials, organizations and meth- 

undergraduate education, the pur- 

and character of graduate training, 

tions of research and teaching, call 

‘udy and readjustment to a chang- 

- social order. Such activities as these 
evitably eall for additional funds. 

How fortunate that the new president 

naturally to the very thing for which 

niversity has stood sinee its founding, 

meering, for experimentation, for 

y, for high standards in both teach- 

ng and research, for loyalty to university 


One is inelined to protest against the 
eupation with President Hutchins’s 
fulness. William Rainey Harper in 
1892 was little older, but he was not ex- 
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ploited as a boy wonder. Modern science, 
however, has changed our ideas about age. 
Character and personality are nowadays 
not so much questions of chronology as of 
endocrinology. Think of the multitude oi 
senile adolescents who will never grow up! 
Mere exposure to experience is no guaran 
tee of wisdom. The vast majority register 
foggy outlines, many require a long-time 
exposure, others, like the new president, 
have quick lenses. He has been promptly 
tested on both sides and has won early 
recognition for alert intelligence, resource 
ful imagination, a pioneering spirit and a 
delightful personality. 

The university and the city hail him. 
Under his leadership the institution will 
make steady advance as a vital, stimulating, 
productive servant of the community, the 
nation and mankind. Mr. Rockefeller 
made a definite gift. Chicago in a long 
future will make countless gifts in money, 
in sympathy, in loyalty, but these gifts will 
never be definitive. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


COMMISSION ON THE INVESTIGATION 
OF HISTORY IN THE SCHOOLS 
[ue Commission on Direction of the Investi 
gation of History and Other Social Studies in 
Schools, sponsored by the American His 
Association, at a meeting on November 
nd 8, in New York City, diseussed and ap- 
ed the proposed testing program under the 
rection of Truman L. Kelley. The plan had 
previously been considered by the advisory com- 


on tests. 


he members of the commission are: 


Frank W. Ballou, superintendent of schools, 
Washington, D. C. 

Vharles A. Beard, New Milford, Connecticut. 

Isaiah Bowman, American Geographical So- 
ciety. 

Ada Comstock, Radcliffe College. 

George 8. Counts, Teachers College, Columbia 

University, 


Guy Stanton Ford, University of Minnesota. 


Evarts B. Greene, Columbia University, 

Ernest Horn, University of Iowa. 

Henry Johnson, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

W. E. Lingelbach, University of Pennsylvania. 

Leon C. Marshall, The Johns Hopkins Univer 
sity. 

Charles E. Merriam, University of Chicago 

Jesse H. Newlon, director, Lincoln School, New 
York City. 

Jesse F, Steiner, Tulane University. 

A. C. Krey, chairman, University of Minne 
sota. 


The personnel of the different advi sory com 
mittees thus far appointed and at work in- 
cludes: 


Advisory Committee on Objectives: Charles A. 
Beard, Boyd H. Bode, Ohio State University, 
Guy Stanton Ford, Charles E. Merriam, 
Harold Rugg, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, A. C. Krey. 
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lou, Isaiah Bowman, Howard C. Hill, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Ernest Horn, Ben Wood, 
Columbia University, A. C. Krey, chairman. 
Advisory Committee on Public Relations: 
Frank W. Ballou, Ada Comstock, John A. 
Fairlie, University of Lllinois, A. C. Krey, 
Robert S. Lynd, Social Science Research 
Council, New York City, Jesse H. Newlon, 


chairman. 












School administrators, teachers of the social 





studies and other interested groups have been 





generous in assistance given to the staff of the 





investigation. Communications from individuals 





who are interested in current activities of the in- 
vestigation should be sent to 316 Library, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, or to 610 Fayerweather 
Hall, Columbia University, New York City. 








TRAINING OF TEACHERS IN SERVICE 

Tue training possessed by the average ele- 
mentary teacher is two years or more below the 
tentative standard set by most educators as a 







desirable minimum, according to the Office of 





Education. 





Teachers with only one or two years’ training 





must keep abreast of rising requirements from 





year to year. As improvement in educational 





methods and teaching technique is constant, 
even the teacher originally well trained, after 
three or four years’ experience, tends, as his 
work becomes routinized, to reach a standstill 







Institutionalized 
training conducted intensively over a compara- 
tively brief period remote from the field of 
actual service is not enough. 


in professional improvement. 







Hence various 





agencies have arisen to care for the needs of an 
increasing number of teachers who realize that 






professional education, as well as education in 





Class-extension 
courses, correspondence courses, conferences of 
undergraduate 
summer-school work, short courses and other 


general, is a lifelong process. 






teachers, both graduate and 






professional education programs of training in 





service have been soundly established as inte- 
gral parts of fully developed institutional and 
state teacher-training programs. 






The state, county or city usually sets up a 
program of supervision of instruction which is 





really a form of teacher training in service, and 





which frequently ineludes service to the normal- 





school and college graduate. 
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Advisory Committee on Tests: Frank W. Bal- 








Among many special plans of training j; 


vice is that of local or regional eonferenees 
young teachers, as in the Normal Schoo! 
Westfield, Mass. 
is another special plan, undertaken chiefly 
colleges of agriculture. , 
The extension of training into the period 
employment is illustrated at the State Teac} 
College at Buffalo, N. Y. The college has 
agreement with near-by institutions whict 
ables graduates of the institution to receive , 
vanced college credit for probationary work j; 


teaching centers in Buffalo. Strong adyiso; 


teachers are a necessary part of the plan. This 


program extends over a period of three yea; 


during which as many as twelve college credits 


may be secured. At the University of Cinein- 
nati certain graduate students may secure credit 
for work toward the M.A. degree for successful 
teaching done under controlled conditions in the 
city schools. 

An example of the possibilities of evening. 
school work for teachers is shown at Seatth 
More than 800 teachers and principals regis. 
recent session of evening-school work sponsored 
by the city school system. 

Almost without exception all the agencies for 
training in service have increased in both nur 
ber and scope during the past two years. Above 
all, they have become largely professional! 
objectives and methods of work. 


RADIO BROADCASTING AND ADULT 
EDUCATION 

To determine the possibilities of radio broad 
casting as a mechanism of education for adults, 
a survey of broadcasting stations throughout th 
country is being made by the American Asso 
ciation for Adult Education under the direction 
of Levering Tyson, head of the Home Student 
Division of University Extension at Columbia 
University. 

Columbia has granted leave of absence 
Mr. Tyson to conduct the work, which is part 
of an extensive program of investigation cover- 
ing all fields of adult education, and which } 
financed by the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York City. 

The study, according to the announcement 4 
Columbia, will be “parallel to and in coopera 
tion with” a survey of the whole field of radio 
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tion undertaken last summer by a com 
sd of experts appointed by Ray Lyman 
; Wi bur, Secretary of the Interior. 

4 preliminary report will be available in the 
; rel The final results will be embodied in 


wort of the government committee, of 
William J. Cooper, U. 8S. Commissioner 
weation, is chairman. This committee is 
most of its attention to the use of 

o in publie sehools. 
About thirty representative stations will be 
studied, according to Mr. Tyson. Most of the 
ions are members of either the National 
Broadeasting Company or the Columbia System, 


of which are cooperating. 


jeasters and radio manufacturers have been 
k to appreciate the significance of public in- 
st in educational opportunities for those of 
ture age. They realize that they must keep the 


pular, and their sincere efforts to work with 


rst 
tors are a part of this purpose. 
In our study we will list educational programs 
which have been on the air during the last two 


irs. We will attempt to gauge the popularity of 
rograms by whatever material is available. 
It is difficult to determine accurately how the 
ary person reacts to a broadcasting program. 
Questionnaires and letters to the broadcasting 
station are of little value. The best method we 
found, despite the obvious limitations, is the 
the telephone during the periods when 

ies operate their sets. 


Members of Mr. Tyson’s staff recently made 
239 telephone calls early one evening tu persons 
who were listening at the time of the call to a 
radio program. Only one of these listeners, Mr. 
Tyson said, was able to identify the particular 
The others 
Such results, he added, 


program to which he was listening. 
had tuned in aimlessly. 
ire not uncommon. 


REPORT OF THE COMPTROLLER OF 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 

Tue report of the Comptroller, Charles D. 
Bostwick ’92, for the year ending June 30, has 
just been published and is summarized in the 
Cornell Alumni News. 

It shows that the cost of conducting the en- 
dowed colleges at Ithaca exceeded the available 
ineome by $91,090. This amount was offset by 
an appropriation from profits received during 
the year of $92,208, leaving the accumulated 
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debit balance at $233,707. In addition the office 
has set aside items aggregating $410,660 to be 
used to buy needed properties or expended in 
anticipation of future buildings. 

In the Medical College in New York the ac 
cumulated deficit was reduced to $39,250. 

The College of Agriculture spent $2,089,403, 
of which $152,512 was for construction. The 
College of Home Economics spent $502,840; 
the Veterinary College, $192,706, and the Ex 
periment Station at Geneva, $331,007. 

The Semi-Centennial Endewment Fund 
amounted to $6,654,278. Of this there has 
been charged off as uncollectable $196,376 and 
$4,115,729 has been paid in, leaving the bal 
ance uncollected at $2,342,171. Of this sum 
$250,666 is in subscriptions that have already 
matured. 

Gifts for the year which passed through the 
central office aggregated $4,427,472. Through 
the Cornellian Council there were paid in $873, 
399 as compared with $352,008 in the previous 
year, 

The income-bearing, funds now amount to 
$22,998,528, of which $7,118,828 is restricted 
to the Medical College in New York. The 
average interest rate was 5.2975 per cent. The 
market value of funds exceeded the book value 
by over $1,300,000. 
of $175,000 was realized from securities paid or 


During the year a profit 


sold. 

There are now twenty-seven loan and grant 
funds totaling $611,215. 
was available for loans and $10,815 for grants. 


For the year $64,610 


A survey during the year disclosed the fact that 
of the students who paid their notes 77.4 per 
cent. were unable to meet the obligation at 
maturity; the average student borrows $162 and 
pays in 3.1 years; of delinquents the average 
borrows $200.34 and pays back $38.87; a fair 
percentage ultimately settle their accounts. 

The total 
funds inventories at $17,496,475; this with the 


property excluding productive 


income-bearing funds brings the total to $40, 
495,003. The residential halls cost $175,105 to 
run and brought in $215,282; net gain, $40,176. 
The dining halls cost $267,629 and took in 
$258,657; net loss, $8,972. 
THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

AN appropriation of $1,500,000 to the Uni- 

versity of Chieago “for the further development 














of the department of education” has been made 
by the General Edueation Board of New York. 

According to President Hutchins, “the grant 
has been made because of the university’s spe- 
cial opportunities for increased usefulness in 
three fields, (1) the study of children of pre- 
school age; (2) the study of backward and ab- 
normal children; (3) the study of college edu- 
eation, and to strengthen the work in the field 
of primary and secondary education.” 

The terms of the grant provide that the uni- 
versity shall add to the gift from other sources 
an increase in the annual budget of the depart- 
ment amounting to $75,0(0 a year within five 
years. This increase in the annual expenditures 
will represent the income from an endowment 
equal to the $1,500,000 gift. 

In fulfilling the purpose of the gift, the uni- 
versity will devote part of the appropriation to 
the endowment of the department ox education 
for salaries and operating expenses and part to 
the erection of new buildings. A structure for 
graduate work in the department of education 
will be erected adjoining the present Emmons 
Blaine Hall near the Midway between Kenwood 
and Kimbark Avenues. 

Diselosure of the General Education Board 
gift was made during the course of President 
Hutchins’s formal acceptance of the new Ber- 
nard E. Sunny Gymnasium, which is used by 
the laboratory schools of the department, and 
the university high and elementary schools. 
Bernard E. Sunny, chairman of the board of 
the Illinois Bell Telephone Company and chair- 
man of the university’s Citizens Committee, who 
gave $400,000 to build the gymnasium, formally 
presented the building. 

Other speakers at the dedication ceremony, 
which was held in the main gymnasium of the 
building before 1,000 pupils, parents and 
friends of the laboratory schools, were Pro- 
fessor Charles H. Judd, dean of the school of 





RaymMonp A. Kent was installed as presi- 
dent of the University of Louisville in exer- 
cises which began Wednesday evening, Novem- 
ber 20, and closed Thursday evening, Novem- 
ber 21. On Thursday afternoon there was a 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 





son, president of the high-school student 
cil, and Dr. Lloyd B. Sharp, director of ; 
eal education for the schools. 

Seniors in the high school conducted ¢ 
through the main and smaller gymn:; 


play rooms, the natatorium and the rooms { 


research in physical education. 


THE OFFICE OF EDUCATION 

THE annual report of the Secretary ot 

terior, Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, contains th 

lowing statement in regard to the Of 
Education: 


The plan of reorganization of the Offi f Ed 


cation has been completed and is in process 
execution. Its principle is the establishm 


Office of Education as a _ research 


rather than an administrative agency. It will trans 


fer to other agencies its present adn 
activities so far as possible and concentrat: 
finding and research in the many fields 
tion. Known in the past as a bureau, its 
disassociation from administrative burdens w 
marked by a change of name. Hereafter 
known as the Office of Education. 

Local government in education is, in the s 
tary’s opinion, the keystone of proper tra 


citizenship by universal public education. The: 


is a distinct menace in the centralizatio: 
tional government of any large educational s 
Abnormal power to standardize and erysta 
cation which would accompany that fina: 
would be more damaging to local as; 
local self-respect and to state government and 
self-respect than any assistance that 
from the funds. 

A department of education similar to t 
departments of the government is not required 


adequate position for education within a depart 


ment and with sufficient financial support for 


research, survey and other work is all that 


needed. That is the aim of the newly reorganized 








education, who presided; Miss Lorraine \ 


the | 


4 


Office of Education and that will be its position : 


this department. 


Conference on Municipal Higher Education 
with the following speakers and subjects 
Leslie R. Gregory, superintendent of Louis 
ville City Schools, “The Municipal Univer 
sity and its Relation to the City School Sys 
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Walter Dill Seott, president of North- 

University, “The Municipal Univer- 
ity in its Relation to the City’s Commercial 
1 Industrial Advancement”; George F. Zook, 


rr? 


president, University of Akron, “The Financial 
Support of the Municipal University”; Samuel 
Pp. Capen, chancellor, University of Buffalo, 


“The Appropriate Edueational Fields of the 
Municipal University.” The chief speaker at 
‘naugural ceremonies on Thursday evening 

as President Lotus D. Coffman, of the Univer- 
<ity of Minnesota. President Frank L. McVey, 
f the University of Kentucky, was the speaker 


t the alumni dinner on November 20. 


( 


a 

Tue Board of Regents of the University of 
Michigan, in aceordance with the wishes of 
President Alexander G. Ruthven, have voted to 
dispense with formal inaugural ceremonies. It 

cepted, however, an invitation by the Ann 
Arbor Chamber of Commerce to attend a ban- 
quet in honor of President Ruthven on Novem- 
ber 18, at which Regent Junius E. Beal offici- 
ted as toastmaster. 


Tue title of President Lotus D. Coffman, of 
the University of Minnesota, is changed to 
hancellor in aeeordance with the reorganiza- 
tion of the Board of Regents in line with the 
constitutional rule of 1851 as interpreted by 
the State Supreme Court. As chancellor Dr. 
Coffman becomes chairman of the board. Fred 
B. Snyder, who has been president for more 
than fifteen years, becomes first vice-president 
and will lead the board’s deliberations and di- 


rect its business. 


Ar the joint meeting of the Western and 
Eastern Divisions of the American Philosophi- 
cal Association, to be held at Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City, on December 30 and 31, 
one of the sessions is to be devoted to the philos- 
ophy of John Dewey. The Columbia Univer- 
sity Press is publishing a bibliography of Pro- 
lessor Dewey’s writings, compiled by Milton H. 
Thomas and H. W. Schneider. 


IN recognition of his “distinguished services 
’ the National Academy of 
Design has presented to Elihu Root its newly 
established president’s gold medal. The presen- 
tation was made by Cass Gilbert, president of 
the academy, at the Fine Arts Building, New 
York City, before a distinguished gathering, in- 


‘ 


o the fine arts,’ 
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Andrew W. Mellon 
treasury, and Henry L. Stimson, secretary of 


eluding secretary of the 
State. 

THe council of the British 
awarded this year’s Rose Mary Crawshay prize 
for English literature (£100) to Miss Hope 
Emily Allen, of Radcliffe 


Colleges, Elizabeth Allen Paton memorial fel 


Academy has 


Bryn Mawr and 
low and fellow of the Association of Collegiate 
Alumne, for her work on the “Writings As 
eribed to Richard Rolle, Hermit of Hampole, 
and Materials for his Biography,” published by 
the Modern Language Association of America, 
1927. 


woman of any nationality for a work, critical or 


The prize is awarded annually to a 


historical, on any subject connected with En 
glish literature. 


Proressor Bristow ApamMs, editor of publi 
cations in the College of Agriculture, was elected 
national honorary president of Sigma Delta Chi, 
professional journalistic society, at the society's 
annual meeting at the University of Missouri on 
November 20. 

Dr. Grace Lanprum, of William and Mary 
College, has been elected president of the Vir 
Women in 


ginia Council of Administrative 


Education. 


Miss E. Rutu Pyrrie, president of the Na- 
tional Education Association, was the guest of 
honor at the annual dinner of welcome of the 
Milwaukee Teachers’ Association to teachers 
who entered the Milwaukee school system this 


year. Miss Pyrtle addressed the association. 


A DINNER in honor of Dr. Francis H. Herrick, 
professor of biology, and Mrs. Herrick, was 
given by the department of biology of Western 
Reserve University on November 30. 


A DINNER in honor of Dr. William E. Wick- 
enden, the new president of the Case School of 
Applied Science, Cleveland, was given at a 
meeting of engineers on December 2, at which 
500 members were in attendance. 


Roger B. Merriman, Gurney professor of his 
tory, exchange professor to the Sorbonne in 
1925-26, and Edward A. Whitney, assistant 
professor of history and literature and formerly 
assistant dean, have been chosen to head the two 
units at Harvard University, which will follow 


Dunster House and Lowell House. As noted in 
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ScHOOL AND Society last week, Professor Ches- 
ter Noyes Greenough has been appointed mas- 
and Professor Julian 


ter of Dunster House 


Lowell Coolidge master of Lowell House. 


Str Donatp Macauister, who recently re- 
signed the post of principal of Glasgow Uni- 
versity after twenty-two years of service, has 
been elected chancellor of the university, in sue- 
cession to the late Earl of Rosebery. 

Tue council of Nottingham University Col- 
lege has appointed Mr. Hugh Siewart, pro- 
fessor of Latin at the University of Leeds, as 
principal of the college. 

W. D. Ross has been elected provost of Oriel 
College, following the retirement of the Rev- 
erend L. P. Phelps. 

Dr. Carrie W. Smirn, of the New Jersey 
State Department of Health, been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Montrose School 
for Girls at Reisterstown, Md. 

Dr. WILLIAM 
head master of St. Mark’s School, Southboro, 
Mass., after serving for thirty-six years. 


Dr. 


has 


G. THAYER has resigned as 


Sipney Wituram Butss has been ap- 


pointed to the position in the department of 
medicine of Tulane University of professor of 
biochemistry and head of the department, suc- 
ceeding the late Professor Willey Denis. Dr. 
Robert Alexander Strong, after several years’ 
absence from Tulane, has accepted the position 
of professor of pediatrics and head of the de- 


partment, succeeding Professor L. R. DeBuys, 
who resigned at the close of the past session. 


Ow1nG to the increase in applicants for ad- 
mission at Radeliffe College, it has been neces- 
sary to create a new office to take care of de- 
tails involved, Elizabeth Bradford, 
Boston, has been appointed secretary on admis- 


and Miss 


sions. 

Tue University of Southern California will 
open a psychological clinic in January, 1930, in 
which speech defects will be diagnosed, its chief 
function being to deal with stuttering and oral 
speech defects. The new clinie will be in charge 
of Dr. Milton Metfessel, professor of psychol- 
Dr. Metfessel is also to 


have charge of two evening college courses be- 


ogy at the university. 


ginning on January 6, offered at University 
College, and dealing with experimental pho- 
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netics and speech pathology, and the | 
These courses 


provide opportunity for university work 


ogy of speech and voice. 


nection with radio announcing and t: 
tures. 


THE Junior College of Connecticut has add, 
to its staff Professor Nicholas N. Alexand; 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech; 
belief that 
aeronautical work and the college shou 


in the Bridgeport wil! 

on its faculty a man able to assist ir 
technical problems. Professor Alexandr 
two courses in the evening session—on 
plane design and the other in elements 

nauties. He is serving during the pres: 

also as consultant in the Sikorsky Ai 
Company’s plant. 


DonaLp M. Matruews, professor of 
management in the school of forestry a 
servation of the University of Michigan, 
been in Brazil since August assisting t 
zilian government in organizing a forest 
modeled on that of the United States. 
return this month to the university frou 
he is on leave of absence for the first 


Dr. E. B. Parton, director of the bu 


statistics and information of the New 


State Department of Labor, and Lewis A. \\ 


son, assistant commissioner for vocati 

extension education of the Department 

cation, have been appointed to repr 

state at the twenty-fifth anniversary mee! 
the National Child Labor Committee, 
Roosevelt Hotel, New York City, on Di 
16 and 17. 


Sir Ropert FALconer, president of 
versity of Toronto, delivered an addr 
November 16, to the Royal Canadian | 


entitled “St. Helena and Victoria Falls.” 


Dr. JoHN Dewey, a member of the « 
"79, gave the Marsh lecture at the Un! 
of Vermont on November 26, in recogn 
President James Marsh, president ot 
He took as his subject “James 
Among | 


versity. 
and the Romantic Movement.” 
at the university this year are Bertrand lus 
Charles R. Knight, of the American Mus 
Natural History; S. K. Rateliffe, English 
and Carl Sandburg, the poet. 
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i pitH Hopsman, of the Nursery Schoo] 


England, recently addressed an 
Boston on “Where the Nursery 
‘fovement Stands—the Next Step.” The 
under the joint auspices of the 
[raining Sehool of Boston 


Edueational and Industrial Union. In 


and the 


on which followed the address, Mrs. 
D. Snow, director of the Bureau for 
ve Schools and Teachers connected 
Women’s Educational and Industrial 
ke. Mrs. H. G. Pearson, president 
Training School of Boston, 

New York alumni and alumnae associa- 
Phi Beta Kappa will give a dinner at 
Friday, December 13, in honor of 
senate of the fraternity, which will 

The 
Kappa State Association has also been 


The speakers will in 


New York on the following day. 


participate. 
umni N. Cardozo, chief judge of the 
Appeals, and Dr. Frederick J. E. 
e, who retired this year as dean of 
ite faculties of Columbia University. 


H. Williams is chairman of the dinner 


uur T. Haney, president emeritus 
University, has sailed for a world cruise 
Canadian Pacific liner Empress of Aus- 


R. Price, director of University of 
ta extension courses, is on a year’s leave 

Mrs. Price is traveling in Europe. 
Swarr, head of the training school at 
Teachers College, Minnesota, has been 
| a leave until March, 1930, during which 
is working for a doctorate at the Uni- 

of Chieago. 

ssonk KenDALL Kerroor Samira, head of 
ek and Latin classies department and 
the Benedict professorship of Greek 
ture and history at Brown University, 
November 27 in his forty-eighth year. 
KERS at the Institute of 
ns to be held at Riverside, California, 
December 8 to 13, include Dr. Charles K. 
r, professor of international polities at 


International 


University of Wales, who will speak on “In- 
tional Government,” and President Rob- 
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ert Livingston Crawford, 


“Racial Trends in 


Hawaii, who will speak on 


Hawaii.” 


THIRTEEN additional public lectures, outlin- 
ing the progress of the past quarter century in 
academic and scientific research, have been an 
nounced at Columbia University as follows: D 
Wilson, * 
Professor Henry 
Sherman, December 19, 
Howard L. McBain, “Government” 
Professor William A. Boring, 
January 14, Dean William F 
tion”; January 16, Professor Ashley H. Thorn 
dike, “Letters”; January 23, Dean Herbert E 
Hawkes, “College Januar 
28, Professor Frank Gardner Moore, “Classical 
Studies”; January 30, Dean William Darrach, 
Robert M 


cember 5, Professor Edmund B 
ogy”; December 12, 
“Chemistry ~s 


“Archit 


Russell, “Eduea 


P 99 
ceLture 


Administration” ; 


“Medicine”; February 6, Professor 
Maclver, “Sociology”; February 13, 
Charles P. Berkey, “Study of the E: 
ruary 20, Dean Young B. Smith, ‘ 


ruary 27, Dean George B. Pegram, “Physi 


THe National Child Labor will 
hold its twenty-fifth annual conference 
Hotel Roosevelt on December 16 and 17, 


Years of Child Labor Act 
the addresses will be made by Dr. William 


Committee 


“Twenty-five 


Cooper, United States commissioner o 
tion, and the Honorable Shirley W 
commissioner of health of the Ci .' 


York. 


State Child Labor Committee will sp: 


After the lectures representatives 
At the dinner on December 16, Dr. Felix 
founder of the Ethical Culture Society, wil 


} 


side. The general subject will be “The Chil 
the Rightful Heir of Progress. 
are expected to be Grace Abbott, 
Federal Children’s Bureau; Abba Hillel Silver, 
D.D., Rabbi of the Temple, Cleveland, and the 
Honorable Franklin D. Roosevelt, governor of 
the State of New York. The Honorabl 
Perkins, industrial commissioner of the 


of New York. The Honorable 


kins, industrial commissioner of the 


The speakers 


chief ot the 


l 


Frances 
State of 
Per 


State of 


Frar Ces 


ornil 


Davis, di 


New York, will preside over the 1 
Anne 


rector of vocational cuidance, Chicago Board of 


sion on December 17, when 


Education; Spencer Miller, Jr., secretary ol the 


Workers Edueation Bureau of America, and 
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National Child Labor Committee, will speak on 
“Child Labor Problems of 1929.” The sym- 
posium will be followed by brief speeches of 
representatives of state departments of labor. 
At the luncheon at which Dr. Henry Sloane 
Coffin, president of Union Theological Semi- 
nary, will preside, the topie will be “Enlarging 
Opportunities for Childhood.” The speakers 
will be Robert E. Simon, chairman of the gov- 
erning board of the United Parents’ Associa- 
tion; Ruth Morgan, third vice-president of the 
National League of Women Voters, and Dr. 
Owen R. Lovejoy, secretary of the Children’s 
Aid Society. 

THE twentieth annual inter-fraternity confer- 
ence opened at the Pennsylvania Hotel, New 
York City, on November 29. The principal 
speaker in the afternoon was Dr. Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, secretary of the interior, who discussed 
the relations between fraternities and colleges. 
Clifford M. 


addresses 


Swan, chairman, presided, and 
by Dean William L. 
Saunders, of Ohio Wesleyan University, and 
Dean James W. Armstrong, of Northwestern 
University. 


were made 


At the annual banquet speeches 
were made by Dr. Charles W. Flint, chancellor 
of Syracuse University; Dr. A. P. Upham, 
president of Miami University; Dr. Lloyd H. 
Marvin, president of George Washington Uni- 
versity, and Hamilton Holt, president of Rol- 
lins College. 


A MEETING of the educational commission of 
the International Council of Religious Educa- 
tion and its various subcommittees will be held 
in Columbus, Ohio, from December 9 to 12. 
This commission represents forty-three Protes- 
tant denominations in their joint programs of 
religious education. In addition to many gen- 
eral problems, special attention will be given 
to the criticism and completion of a number of 
important documents ineluding standards of 
the various departments of the church school, 
materials for four new courses in a leadership 
training program for young people of high- 
school age and programs of religious educa- 
tion for younger children and for young people 
of adolescent age. 


Pians have been completed for a meeting of 
alumni of the five state-supported institutions 
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Wiley H. Swift, acting general secretary of the 
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of higher learning of Virginia on December | 
when the Governor, the ex-Governor and 
Governor-elect and presidents of each collegs 
will attend at Richmond. It is reported tha: 
Virginia women urge the creation of a libera) 
arts college for women at the University 
Virginia and that the plan met stiff oppos 
tion from the university board of visitors ang 
alumni at a special hearing recently held before 
the State Legislative Committee. 


In the will of Dr. John F. B. Weaver th 
school of medicine of the University of Mary. 
land has been named residuary legatee of 
estate, and it is expected to receive about $15. 
000. 


At a special collegiate Thanksgiving assem. 
bly at Mount Holyoke College, President Mar 
E. Woolley announced gifts totaling $1,015, 
297 made to the college during the academ 
year 1928-29 and a new $40,000 graduat 
lowship fund, given by Joseph A. Skinner, of 
Holyoke, president of the board of trustees of 
the college. 


CuarLtes F. KerriGan, assistant to Mayor 
Walker, has given definite assurance that 
City of New York next year will approve a site 
and begin construction of the proposed $1\,- 
000,000 Brooklyn college center. The initial 
appropriation, which will be included in 
tax note and corporate stock calendar, may not 
be more than $1,000,000, but it will commit the 
city to the expenditure of from $8,000,000 1 
$10,000,000. The appropriation will mark a 
victory for the Board of Higher Education and 
many civic organizations which have been agi 
tating for a city college for the youth of Brook- 
lyn and Queens. 


Ir is reported that a contract for books, 
maps and supplies, calling for the expenditur 
of about $4,000,000, the largest of its kind ever 
awarded by the New York City Board of Edu- 
cation, was awarded at a recent meeting. Th 
contract runs for five years, and includes an ex- 
penditure of $800,000 each year for books, 
maps, charts, globes and other material of tlis 
type. A saving of $100,000 was effected | 
making a five-year contract with publishers. 


. ‘ = . » Aice 
ALLOTMENTS amounting to $629,704 were ©! 
tributed to ‘the Georgia common school system 
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various counties on November 29 by the 
ndent of schools, Dr. M. L. Duggan, 
ressed the belief that this sum would 


nie 
eX} 
-ote the financial crisis facing the system, 
permit operation until the end of the ecal- 
r. when additional tax revenues will 
For 
was feared that some of the county 

units might be foreed to close. Of the 
229.704 distributed, $472,704 represented the 
eeds of a loan negotiated by Governor L. G. 
with New 


The remainder came from the fuel 


yea 


vailable for school maintenance. 


Hardman financial institutions of 


York City. 
tax, one sixth of which is allocated for edu- 
tional purposes. The county schools received 


than 75 per cent. of the total funds dis- 


concerning the work of the 
Children’s Fund of Michigan has been made 
by the director, Dr. Hugo A. Freund. The 
established about seven months ago, has 


A STATEMENT 


rranged to assist counties which are endeavor- 
¢ to establish public health units by setting 

child health It is hoped 

hat the counties in question will be able in a 
few years to assume the financial responsibility 
themselves. The fund is lending aid to promote 
ertain health provisions of benefit to children 
n other counties; it has undertaken a state-wide 
program to awaken the public to the necessity 
of oral hygiene, especially for the preservation 


demonstrations. 


THE PERIODICAL READING OF 
TEACHERS-TO-BE 

OccCASIONALLY we find a contribution in some 
magazine telling us what high-school students or 
college students read. Of course, it is essential 
that eollege students read worth-while periodi- 
It is very important that the 
normal-eollege students read such publications. 
The teacher, more than any other person, is not 
only supposed to be, but of necessity should be, 
well read. 


eal literature. 


There are three general types of reading mat- 
ter: books, magazines and the newspaper, and 
in this relation we may consider, incidentally, 
that there are three types of minds: the book, 
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of children’s teeth; it has interested itself in the 
university’s survey of the causes of dental de- 
cay, the state medical society's program of pedi 


atric clinies for physicians, in a summer camp 





for children, in the problems of recreation and 
library extension, and in an investigation of be 
The 


formulate a program looking to the establish } 


havior and delinquency. fund intends to 


ment of mental hygiene in Michigan. A survey 
has already been started to determine what may 
be the best method of inaugurating child gui- 
dance ¢linics. Dr. Freund said that it had been 
necessary to deny assistance to numerous under- 
takings. The Children’s Fund of Michigan was 
established by Senator James Couzens, Detroit, 
with an endowment of $10,000,000. 
ANTI-SEMITIC and nationalistic disturbances 
oceurred at the German University and the 
German Polytechnic in Prague on November 18. 





German students, some of whom were armed 
with sticks and clubs, entered the building and 
ejectec by force all students of Jewish or for- 


eign appearance. The scuffle continued in the 


streets, where the police dispersed the crowds j 
and made several arrests. A number of stu- | 
dents received minor injuries in the mélée. The 
trouble began at the Czech University on Fri- 
day, when the medical students protested 
against the large number of foreigners—chiefly 


ungarians, Rumanians, Yugoslavs an oles 
Hung Rur Yugoslav 1 Pol 
—admitted to the university. 





the magazine and the newspaper types. We 
are acquainted with an Atlantic Monthly mind— 
absolutely correct in the use of English, slightly 
eynical and critical, but interesting; the Ameri- 
can Mercury type—whatever is (of commonly 
accepted standards in religion, government, edu- 
cation)—is wrong; the Literary Digest type—a 
mind full of more or less useless but up-to-date 
general information—these are just samples of 
magazine And the lowest type of 
reader, or of mind, is the newspaper, especially 
In this even the 


minds, 


the Sunday newspaper, type. 
witty and the clever give way to the comic. 
Of course the teacher needs al! three—books, 


magazines and the newspaper; they are essen- 
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tial for the “keeping up in her profession.” 
And in such a profession possibly good maga- 
A few 
years ago, the chairman of a state reading circle 
committee wished that a teacher might substi- 


zines are the greatest immediate help. 


tute a good, approved magazine for some book 
recommended in the list, but the state superin- 
tendent did not agree to this suggestion for 
some reason(s) best known to her. A good 
magazine, such as the Bookman, the Forum or 
the Atlantic Monthly or ScHOOL AND SOcIETY 
or Education, read carefully throughout the 
year would be as valuable as some one book. 
It seems a pity that teachers are not greater 
readers. There are about 700,000 grade teach- 
ers. The largest subscription list of any peri- 
odical published for the teaching profession 
contains the names of only a few more than 
170,000 subseribers. If all the other leading 
periodicals devoted specifically to educational 
interests were added to this number the sum 
total 350,000. 


There is probably no worthy clergyman who 


would probably not be over 
does not take at least one religious periodical; 
the physician must have his Medical Record and 
the 


penter takes his trade journal, the plumber 


other professional magazines; even ear- 
and the printer theirs, but I guess that fully 
50 per cent. of the rural and grade teachers 
do not subseribe for a single professiona! 
periodical. 

From casual observation this would hold true 
(with a much larger percentage) of high-school 
teachers, and to some extent of teachers in our 
normal schools. I recall the principal of one 
normal school whose home magazine list con- 
sisted of the American, the Saturday Evening 
Post, the Ladies’ Home Journal and the small 
alumni paper of his alma mater. Nor did he 
make much use of the magazines in the school 
library. At another time a colleague read prac- 
tically nothing from the library—either books 
or magazines—and suggested in a faculty meet- 
ing that the college could save money by not 
His 
opinion differed greatly from that of the emi- 


nent university president, Daniel Gilman, of 


spending so much on reading material. 


Johns Hopkins, who asserted that the three B’s 
essential for a university are, in the order of 
their importance, brains, books [and surely 


periodicals} and bricks, 
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Teachers read, and _ teachers-in-the-m 


But what magazines? 


I put this qu 
tion to my students in this form: “Make out 


read. 
two lists. In the first put down the names of 
the magazines you now read, placing your fi 
preference first in this list, and in the se 
list the names of the magazines you would. or 
would like to take if you were engaged in teach 
ing in the publie schools. In this, also, put } 
first preference first in the list.” Th: 
was interesting. 

(1) As to their preference in the list of 
zines now read. The American appeared 
frequently, then the Literary Digest. Fol! 

(in order of number of “mentions”) we) 
Saturday Evening Post, McCall’s, Cosn 
tan (not considered valuable reading by 
librarians, including their own), Ladies’ Hom 
Journal, Good Housekeeping, Collier's, C; j 
Gentleman, College Humor and twenty ot! 

(2) As to their first choice of the maga 
they would take, the Literary Digest a 
American reverse first and second places ir 
list. Then follow Good Housekeeping, the \ 
tional Geographic, McCall’s, Saturday | ] 
Post, Collier’s, 

Book, American Mercury and nineteen others 

It was noticeable that in neither of thes 


Country Gentleman, Golde) 


lists of preferences (in all thirty-seven maga 
zines were mentioned) appeared the names 
Bookman, Century, Harper’s, Independ 


North American, Outlook, Scribner’s or Tin 
I was surprised to find both the Nation and the 
American Mercury mentioned in the preterer 
list of “would take,” for neither of thes 

this normal-college reading-room. 

(3) In the complete list of magazines now 
read 105 different periodicals were mentioned 
In all collectively there were in this list 653 
“mentions.” Those fifteen receiving the lar 
number of “mentions,” exclusive of the “pre 
ence” list, were, in order: American, Literary 
Digest, Ladies’ Home Journal, McCall's, G d 
Housekeeping, Cosmopolitan, Saturday Evening 
Post, True Story, Pictorial Review, Collier's 
National Geographic, Home Com 
panion, College Humor, Liberty, Red B 
The Atlantic Monthly and also Current His 
tory, McClure’s, Nation and Scientific American 
each were mentioned once. In this list, in close 
companionship were: Congressional Record, 


; 


Woman’s 
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om World, Forum, Physical Culture, Plain 
Review of Reviews, Romances of the 
Sereen Book, Sport Stories, True Con- 
ne. True Love Stories and World’s Work. 
“eonspicuous by their absence” were: the 
m, Century, Harper’s, Independent, Out- 
North American Review and Scribner’s. 
was all the more surprising because all 
e, of course, taken in the college reading- 


The list of those “would take” (exclud- 
“preference list’) is much shorter, only 

* magazines being mentioned, and seven- 
these are not duplicated in the list of 

w read.” Also, there are only 389 “men 

’ in this list of “would take” (as compared 
680 in the “now read” list). In this list 


the Literary Digest and American have 
and second places. Following these two, 
ler, are: National Geographic, Saturday 
ng Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, Good 
ekeeping, McCall’s, Collier’s, Cosmopoli- 
Review of Reviews, Pictorial Review, 
Work, Liberty, Country Gentleman and 
finder. Evidently the prospective teacher’s 
taste improves with (prospective) age, 
this list we find all the magazines men- 
(except the North American) that were 
spicuous by their absence” from the “now 
ist. One interesting unexpected discov- 
vas that not a single professional periodical 
mentioned in the “now read” list. Two 
tional publications were listed in the 
iid take” category, but I have been unable 
find either of them listed in Ayer’s Annual 
1928. In the “preference list of would 
’ one educational periodical of the “cheap 
| easy” type was mentioned three times, 


To sum up: Out of 122 magazines named in 


tal of 1,367 “mentions” in the questionnaire 


filled out by 149 prospective teachers, there 
were but five “mentions” of professional period 
icals, two magazines of which do not exist. 
This is all the more astounding because of the 
fact that this normal school has been printing 
a series of “write ups” on helpful educational 
magazines in its own worthy monthly publica 
tion, which every student reads—at least 
partly reads. 

(Parenthetically it might be stated that the 
institution in which this study was made is a 
typical normal school—perhaps a little better 
than the average, for in a comparative study 
of normal schools in the United States this was 
ranked among the first five “in scholarship.”) 

As addenda. We give four somewhat char 
acteristic magazine lists from this study. (1) 
Now read: Cosmopolitan, American, Liberty, 
Literary Digest, Collier’s, Pathfinder, Pictorial 
Review, National Geographic, Red Book (some 
reader! if she reads all these regularly and thor 
oughly); would take: World’s Work, Review of 
Reviews, Atlantic, National Geographic. (2) 
Now read: Forum, Literary Digest, Saturday 
Evening Post, American, Ladies’ Home Journal; 
would take: Forum, Literary Digest, American. 
(3) Now read: McCall's, College Humor, 
Nature Magazine, Woman’s Home Companion, 
the Target, the Classmate (Sunday-school 
paper), American; would take: American, the 
Target, Literary Digest, True Romance, West- 
ern Stories, Whizz Bang. (4) Now read: 
Physical Culture, Strength, American, True 
Story, Pictorial Review, Western Stories, 
Sports, Literary Digest, Liberty, Collier’s; 
would take: Physical Culture, Strength, Liter- 
ary Digest, American, Sports, Liberty, Red 
Book. 

R. CLARK 

MONTANA STATE NORMAL COLLEGE 


QUOTATIONS 


THE PRESCHOOL CHILD 


age at which compulsory education be- 


in England and Wales is five years. In 
id and in most European countries it is 


mewhat later. Some education authorities, 


vever, admit children below this age to their 


mentary sehools, and the provision of special 


nursery schools for such children by local edu- 
eation authorities was made permissive by the 
Education Act of 1918. These nursery schools, 
established primarily for the sake of the chil 
dren, are to be distinguished from day nurseries, 
established mainly for the sake of the mothers. 


In spite of a good deal of encouragement, at the 
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end of the year 1927 only twenty-seven nursery 
schools were in existence, and only twelve of 
these had been established by local education 
authorities, the rest being under the auspices 
The infant up to one 
year of age, or even two years, has, of course, 
of late years been the object of much public 
solicitude and action; concern for the child of 


of voluntary bodies. 


from two to five years of age has been less 
pronounced. This era of comparative neglect 
now seems to be passing, and much more at- 
tention is likely to be given to the needs of 
these children in the near future. The nurse- 
maid or even nursery governess of the ordi- 
nary type is being replaced by the highly 
educated and specially trained attendant and 
teacher. 

It may be said that every one who has charge 
of a small child is conducting a gigantic experi- 
ment, the outcome of which is of profound im- 
portance, and except in homes where economic 
circumstances and cultural influences permit of 
the best conditions for its conduct and control, 
it is evident that such an experiment may most 
suitably be carried through at, or in connection 
with, a place where the equipment and workers 
are carefully chosen rather than under the hap- 
hazard conditions and uninstructed observation 
of the majority of homes. The world of the 
baby and of the toddler is now recognized to be 
widely different from that of the adult, and the 
neurological conditions and psychological proe- 
esses of the small child are being studied and 
understood as they have never been hitherto. 
It is coming to be acknowledged, too, that these 
conditions and processes may be the subjects of 
a truly scientific control, and that if this control 
is not brought to bear in the very earliest years 
an opportunity is lost which no amount of 
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schooling at a later age can really replace or 
compensate for. 

Fortunately just now the experts in this fielq 
are beginning to expound and teach their syb- 
ject in books which contain more than popular 
truism and commonplace, and which are really 
adequate to interest and instruct the intelligen 
parent and the teacher. One such book recently 
published by Messrs. Partridge in their “Home 
and School Library” can be strongly recom- 
mended. It is entitled “The Psychology of th 
Preschool Child,” and is by Dr. James Drever 
and Miss Margaret Drummond. It is therefore 
authoritative and trustworthy. In the first three 
chapters Dr. Drever gives an admirable account 
of the fundamental psychological principles in- 
volved in the study of the preschool period, and 
Miss Margaret Drummond, in the remaining 
seven chapters, illustrates from her wide prac- 
tical experience the way in which these prin- 
ciples find expression in the different stages of 
development of the young child, as it passes 
from what has been termed the period of om- 
nipotence, through the period of magic, to th: 
stage at which it slowly and imperfectly recog- 
nizes causal law (if this expression may still b 
permitted). The importance in this connection 
of Pavlov’s work on conditioned reflexes 
recognized, but perhaps, when future editions 
are called for, it may be possible to apply this 
work more fully and positively and to include 
some practical indications not merely how to 
avoid the impressions and connections leading 
to undesirable habits, but how to promote that 
growth of fresh physiological paths in the 
higher centers of the brain which will be most 
useful and advantageous when the child at five 
or six years of age passes on to the infant school 
or kindergarten.—The British Medical Journal. 


on ? 
igent 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


THE ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS OF THE 
MIDDLE STATES AND 
MARYLAND 


More than 500 school and college teachers 
and administrators of six states attended the 
forty-third annual convention of the Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the 
Middle States and Maryland at Atlantic City 


on Friday and Saturday, November 29 and 30. 
There were ten main speakers at the Frida) 
morning, afternoon and evening sessions, held 
at the Ambassador Hotel, and a total of twenty- 
one principal speakers at the Saturday morn- 
ing sessions of the six affiliated associations, 
held at the hotel and at the Atlantie City High 
School. 

A welcome to the educators was extended on 
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orning by Principal Harry P. Miller, 

ntic City High School. The response 

by the president of the association, 

Josiah H. Penniman, of the University 
nsylvania. 

or Harold Rugg, of Teachers College, 

University, opened the program with 

idress on “The Stimulation of the Creative 

among Students.” 

| Professor Rugg at the outset, has taken its 

m the college. He urged that it “should 

nstead to the elementary school, which 

The 


| as an agency must devote two thirds of 


The high school, 


1890 has undergone a revolution. 
me to building up in its pupils a tolerant 
standing of how people live together, and 
third of its time to the cultivation of selt 

ugh self-expression.” Professor Rugg gave 

ples of how the creative artist has, in in- 
ng numbers, been brought into elementary 
secondary schools and has found and de- 
oped ereative ability among the pupils in 
ting, in painting, in music, in dancing. Re- 
for personality, a belief that the child is 
ious, was ascribed as the basis of this way 
stand beside and behind him and to draw out 
creative Citing the doctrines of 

Delaeroze and John Dewey, Professor Rugg 
osed with the declaration, “We would have 


powers. 


child say, ‘I know beeause I have experi- 
Edward Pulling, of Avon Old Farms School, 
his talk on “Developing the Spirit of Inves- 
tion in the School,” declared that “to gain 
ant understanding, you must develop skep- 

m.” He defined his 
meaning “not cynicism or pessimism but the 
pposite of intellectual complacency. A skeptic 
is one who suspends judgment until he has ex- 
amined the evidence for any alleged truth.” 
The development of this spirit of investigation 


use of the term as 


mong pupils in the secondary school may actu- 
ally prevent cynicism in college, the speaker 
thought. As an example of a practical appli- 
cation he told of the trial of Napoleon as con- 
ducted by boys at Avon recently, with an attack 
and a defense of Napoleon upon a charge of 
crimes against the human race. 

In eurrent events classes, Mr. Pulling said, 
newspapers and magazines of widely divergent 
points of view should be read, so that students 
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will be foreed to see that there is nothing sacred 
about the printed page. “If you have a contro- 
versial speaker at school, have some one pre 
prepared to combat his views so that children 
may see there is more than one side to impor 
tant questions. Go to the evidence, should be 
the motto of the history class. ‘It is nobler to 
doubt than to believe, for to doubt is to fortify 


yourself with facts for belief.’ ” 


STANDARDS OF ACHIEVEMENT 


Dean C. M. McConn, of Lehigh University, 
the first speaker at the Friday afternoon ses 
sion, dealt with the question, “How Is It Pos 
sible to Develop High Standards of Achieve 


ment?” He said, in his summary: 


My answer is: 
That we can never do that until we adopt and 
put into practice a really valid doctrine of democ 
racy as applied to education; 

That such a doctrine will involve in theory, first, 
a real application of the fact of individual differ 
ences of ability and interest; and, second, a refusal 
in education to be governed as we now are by eco 
nomic circumstances in selecting those to be edu 
cated. 


That in practice it implies, first, the rejection 
} 


from our present secondary schools and colleges of 
half of our student 


second, the replacement of this rejected group, pre 


at least the poorer bodies: 
sumably at public expense, by gifted students from 


the lower economic strata; and, third, the estab 


lishment of new schools to conserve and exploit 
many worth-while aptitudes and interests for which 
our present schools make and can make little pro 


vision. 


Professor E. D. Grizzell, of the school of edu- 


cation, University of Pennsylvania, read a 


paper on “Standards in English Secondary 


Education,’ 
schools in Great Britain. 


’ 


based on his recent visit to fifty 
He pointed out that 
about ten per cent. of those of secondary school 
age are enrolled in the English schools, as com- 
pared with forty to fifty per cent. in the United 
States. 


ability is well served by the examination system 


Its purpose of bringing out intellectual 


of England which, although attacked for its de- 
ficiencies, is defended by its very critics as a 
The level 
of achievement attained in English schools by 
the fifth-form students who go up for their first 


wise and necessary basis of selection. 
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school examination is a high standard, Professor 
Grizzell said. He praised the play program of 
the English schools which, lacking the expensive 
gymnasium equipment of American schools, 
utilizes playing fields and develops the spirit of 
play. Comparing the American and the En- 
glish systems of education, he asked in conelu- 
sion, “Can we combine the two, using the best 


of both?” 
DINNER AppRESS OF Dr. SuZZALLO 


At the dinner of Friday evening the chief 
speaker was Dr. Henry Suzzallo, of the Car- 
negie Foundation, to whom Provost Penniman 
paid tribute in his introduction for “the courage 
he showed in maintaining the integrity of the 
profession of education against the politicians 
and for the ability which led President Hoover 
to appoint him chairman of the commission to 
consider the relation of the federal government 
to the problem of education.” 

Dr. Suzzallo, in the course of an eloquent ad- 
dress, discussed the clashes which result in our 
educational life to-day between the view-points 
of the academic mind and the social mind. The 
academic mind emphasizes properly the place of 
the intellect in the organization of society. The 
social mind stresses the need for education tor 
every type of service. Dr. Suzzallo traced his- 
torically the development by which the socially 
minded group first saw clearly the doctrine of 
individual differences and the academic forces 
have now come to uphold the same doctrine. 
He predicted that these forces, now in opposi- 
tion, will come to work in harmony as scientific 
methods and careful thinking simplify the prob- 
lem of how to give the best training for each to 
students of intellectual ability and to students 
of social ability. 

After-dinner speeches were given also by 
Provost Pennimam as toastmaster, by Edwin L. 
Miller, representing the North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools, and by 
Dr. James N. Rule, president-elect of the asso- 
ciation. 


Tue Business MEETING 


At the business session of Friday afternoon, 
Professor Adam Leroy Jones, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, reported that the commission on insti- 
had without favorable 


tutions considered, 
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action, six applications for a place on the ap- 


proved list of the association. It was decided 


that hereafter a fee of $50 shall be charged for 
the inspection of a college applying for ap- 
proval. Action on the classification of junior 
colleges is to be taken later. 


approved a budget of $2,900 for the commissio; 


The association 


on secondary schools. 

The report of the secretary, Vice-Provost 
George William MeClelland, of the Universit 
of Pennsylvania, showed that the membership 
of the association includes 482 schools and ¢o!- 
leges. A balance of $2,467 was shown in the re- 
port of the treasurer, Stanley R. Yarnall, of th 
Germantown Friends School. 

Officers for 1929-30 were elected as follows: 


President: Deputy Superintendent James N 
Rule, Pennsylvania State Department of Public In 
struction; vice-presidents: Dr. Charles J. Deane, 
Fordham University; Assistant Superintendent M 
Channing Wagner, Wilmington, Del.; Principai H. 
O. Ferguson, Montclair, N. J., High School; Presi 
dent F. E, Farrington, Chevy Chase School, Wash 
ington, D. C., and Headmistress Elizabeth F. Joh 
son, Baldwin School, Bryn Mawr, Pa.; secretary: 
Vice-provost G. W. McClelland, University of Pen: 
sylvania; treasurer: Principal Stanley R. Yarnall, 
Germantown Friends School; executive committee: 
Principal Harry P. Miller, Atlantic High 
School; President William Mather Lewis, Lafayette 
College; Headmaster Mortimer Snyder, Rye, N. Y., 
Country Day School, and Dean Winifred J. Robin 
son, Women’s College, University of Delaware. 


City 


SESSIONS OF AFFILIATED ASSOCIATIONS 


At the Round Table Conference for College 
and School Administrators on Saturday morn 
ing, President Frederick C. Ferry, of Hamilton 
College, and President Harvey N. Davis, of 
Stevens Institute, spoke on the topic, “What 
kind of students do we want and how can we 
get them?” The topic, “What subjects should 
we require for admission and why?” was dis 
eussed by Dr. John Lester, of the Hill School, 
and Dr. Jesse Newlon, of Lincoln School. 
There was an extensive discussion from the floor. 

At the session of the Association of History 
Teachers of the Middle States and Maryland, 
the announced speakers were Professor Irving 
S. Kull, of Rutgers University, and Professor 
Mary E. Townsend, of Teachers College, Co 
lumbia University. An address at the associa 
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yn was given by Dr. Isaiah Bowman, At the session of the Association of Teachers 

the American Geographical Society. of Mathematics of the Middle States and Mary 

» session of the Association of Modern land, the announced speakers were C. N. Shus 
Teachers of the Middle States and ter, of the Trenton State Teachers College, and 
the announced speakers were Pro John Swenson, of the Wadleigh High School. 

S. Blondheim, of the Johns Hopkins New York City. 

Miss Margaret Gilman, of Bryn At the session of the Association of Science 
we; Professor W. A. Beardsley, of Teachers of the Middle States and Maryland, 
r College, and Professor Ernst Feise, of papers were read by Professor Winthrop R. 


hns Hopkins University. Wright, of Swarthmore College; Dr. J. R. Me 


the general meeting of the College Confer- Gaughy, of Teachers College, Columbia Univer 
on English in the Central Atlantic States, sity; Miss Elmira Lodor, of the William Penn 
n speaker was Professor A. H. Quinn, of High Sehool, and Miss Dena Ungemach, of the 


t 


University of Pennsylvania. Professor E. Kensington High School, Philadelphia. Presi 

Snyder, of Haverford College, was leader dent Davis, of Stevens Institute, gave an ad 

croup meeting on American literature, and dress at the association luncheon on “The Spirit 

essor Blanche C. Williams, of Hunter Col- of Science in the Modern World.” 

ed the group on “Freshman English in RayMOND WALTERS 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


INTELLIGENCE-TEST SCORE AND on data gathered from four representative col 
MAJOR SUBJECT leges in the east, south and middle west. 

[ue question is often raised as to whether or First the student’s score, or rank, on an in 
there is any relation between one’s score  telligenece test was secured, then his choice ot 
an intelligence test and his major subject. major subject. Only upperclass students were 

1 other words, are some subjects in general considered. In the first three colleges listed in 

vor among students ranking high on such tests’ the tables as A, B and C, the raw score on the 

and others relatively unpopular? This study is Army Alpha was used, while in college D the 
an attempt to give a tentative answer, based percentile rank is given. However, the relative 


TABLE I 
MEDIAN ScoRES AND RANKS FOR MAJOR SUBJECTS 


Com posite 


A ‘ 
College major of A, B and ¢ 


sub jee — “ 
sunset No. of No. of No. of No. of 
cases Median Rank cases Median Rank cases Median Rank cases Median Rank 


; 140 
gy : 149 140 
emistry ; , 143 : 160 
nglish 5s 154 o2 
lang. : 151 
Lat. and Greek : 141 
History 5: 146 
Mathematies 26 140 
Psychology 144 
Sociology : 
For. lang. 


sciences 
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rankings are all that concern us here, and they 
are comparable since each school is consistent 
within itself. 


TABLE II 
RANKINGS FOR MAJor SuBJECTS BY COLLEGES 


College 
majors 
grouped 


d B Cc dD 
Rank Rank Rank Rank Total Rank 
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our colleges no other criteria by which + 
sure the “general intelligence” of our sty 
The differences between the other group: 
slight, though there is a tendency for the n itura 
sciences to run low. 

The question may also be raised as to y 
the very brightest students tend toward one <y 
ject more than toward others. Table I[[ oi, 
figures showing what subjects are chosen by +) 
upper 10 per cent. of each college and by the 


English l 1 4 I 7 . lowest 10 per cent. (In some eases seyers 

ne} ie > 5 9 . ° . 

wee ial ectonces.. 5 pe l . 11 s identical scores prevented getting any closer 

Foreign lang... 4 3 2 3 2 3 ‘ . rik ; 

History > 4 : ‘ 4 4 approximations to 10 per cent. than are shown. ) 

Nat. sciences .. 5 2 5 4 16 5 It is to be read as follows: Out of the upper 10 
: per cent. at college A, 9 majored in English. et; 

TABLE III 


MaJors SELECTED BY UPPER 


AND LOWER PERCENTILES 








A B C D Totals 
Total No. 261 Total No. 74 Total No. 163 Total No. 104 Total No. 602 
College . leeches telinlarerintiiniis a ieianaiaadanmmnamontied —— 
Subject Upper Lower Upper Lower Upper Lower Upper Lower Upper Lower 
10 per l10per 10per l10per l10per l0per 10 per 10 per 10 per 10 per 
cent. cent. cent. eent. cent. eent. cent. eent. cent. cent 
English hs = S 2 2 2 1 3 1 12 8 
Soe. se. ma © 4 1 7 3 2 13 s 
For. lang. ~~ § 5 3 2 2 9 7 
History ae y 6 1 4 3 3 3 14 13 
Nat. sec. a & 4 3 2 1 6 3 + 8 16 
Math. ” - 6 2 1 2 7 
Totals 25 27 7 7 16 15 10 10 58 59 


Table I presents the median score and rank 
for majors in colleges A, B and C, and also the 
composite rank. The groupings differ somewhat 
in the various schools, largely in order to obtain 
numbers large enough to have some significance. 
Table II condenses and summarizes Table I and 
adds the rankings for college D. Mathematics 
is omitted from it since only two colleges in- 
cluded such majors. 

About the only fact standing out conspicu- 
ously from Tables I and II, aside from the 
apparently random rankings of most majors in 
the various schools, is that students selecting 
English rank highest, on the whole. Of course 
that may be due to the very nature of the test 
itself—and the findings of this paper are based 
on those scores. However, to date we have in 


From Table III as a whole it is evident that 
all departments attract some students at each 
extreme, though the general tendency shown in 
Table II is again indicated. 

The answer, then, to our original question 
seems to be that there is a considerable degree 
of variation among colleges as to subjects at- 
tracting the brightest students, with no con 
spicuous advantage in favor of any one subject. 
Each institution seems to offer greater attrac 
tions in some departments than others—perhaps 
a matter of temporary popularity. Further 
more, given intelligence and training enough to 
get into college, a student ean succeed as well in 


one subject as in another, provided he cares 
to do so. Emuity S. Dexter 


AGNES Scorr COLLEGE 
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EDUCATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited by WILLIAM McANDREW 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


{nother educational pilgrimage. Cyrus 
Knouf, art apostle of all souls.—If you 
one of those good-natured readers who 
through the pages of this magazine have 
nsented to be conducted on our journeys 
nut wreaths upon good men and women, 
ve and able to sniff the perfume of our 
votive flowers, you will enjoy this pilgrim- 
A British painter has been telling 
interested painters about Jay Ham- 
lve’s investigations into what some have 
ed the ‘‘seerets’’ of art, the underlying 
principles of composition, proportion and 
esign. Professor Blackie and other es- 
sayists on esthetics have attempted it, but 
Hambidge, with the patience and skill of 
in explorer, gathered thousands of ex- 
amples of design, spent many years of in- 
vistigation in Greece and developed a 
formula for what he called dynamic sym- 
metry involving mathematical processes in 
a startling way. Our English informant 
reminded us that a leading factor in get- 
ting Hambidge’s discoveries into possession 
of art cireles of the world was an Ameri- 
ean, Cyrus Knouff, and the medium was 
‘‘a bright little gem of a magazine’’ called 
Every-day Art published in Sandusky, 
Ohio. 

Why! I know both the man and the 
medium. ‘‘C, W.,’’ as we called Knouff, 
started as one of us and we still claim him, 
although his actual personal presence in 
the classroom is less than it was. Away 
back in 1913 Knouff, as a high-school man, 
was in the procession with that troublesome 
group who insisted that the high schools 
were a part of the public-school system, 
belonging to the whole people and not to 
a college entrance board. Everybody over 
fourteen years or so, whether bright or 
dull, clean or dirty, well-behaved or saucy, 


ought to be in high school, and it is our 
duty to find school oecupations fitted to 
their tastes and abilities and likely to prove 
profitable. This was the doctrine of these 
progressives. They have by now pretty 
well captured the high-school field. ‘‘C. 
W.”’ agreed with James Haney, who was 
preaching and praying to hard-shell New 
York high-school principals that art ought 
not to be an esoteric conception reserved 
for the gods on high Olympus but that the 
paper on the wall, the vase upon the table, 
the front door and the back gate are ugly 
or beautiful, give happiness or distress to 
the mind and are proper things to con- 
cern those who are educating the genera- 
tion. I remember Knouff insisting that we 
shouldn’t make the education of an author 
the aim of our classes in English composi- 
tion or the production of composers the 
goal of our public-school music, and espe- 
cially were we on the wrong track in taking 
into public schools the methods of the 
atelier, of which the proper aim is to 
train painters and sculptors. Appreciation 
ought to be the aim of all these classes. 
The English teacher should not be trying 
to graduate Shakespeares but enjoyers of 
him. Weir Mitchell used to observe that 
one of the quickest ways to reach appre- 
ciation of a master is to try production in 
his line long enough to realize that he is a 
genius and you are not. Knouff’s criti- 
cism of art that comes into school by the 
studio route was that the number of 
worthwhile artists of landscapes, sun- 
sets and flowers which the public schools 
could train was, in comparison with the 
inevitable multitude of disappointments by 
that method, a perpetual argument against 
art work in the schools. Its failure was 
a constant weapon in the hands of the 
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knockers of fads and frills. Knouff was 
a persuasive schoolman. He was popular. 
They wanted him as superintendent of 
schools in Indianapolis. He transferred 
over to the field of art education and in it 
has plowed, harrowed, planted and _ har- 
vested for sixteen years. 

The art revolution in the schools.—You 
remember Bonnie Snow, the cheery light 
that used to shine in our educational con- 
ventions. She and Hugo Froelich got out 
a set of drawing books that made school 
children shout for joy. ‘‘C. W.’’ in 1922 
proposed to them that a magazine devoted 
to the aspect of school art on which the 
three were agreed should be launched with 
Mrs. Snow as editor. This is ‘‘the bright 
little gem of a magazine’’ my British 
painter friend has just alluded to. In- 
deed, it is a jewel. Every issue since the 
first one, a Christmas present seven years 
ago, has glowed with color and radiated 
beauty. Its reproductions of the work of 
school children have done more to bring 
the joy of art into the life of the people 
than reprinting the finest canvases in the 
world could have done. It is because of 
the fundamental purpose at the bottom of 
Knouff’s crusade: the democratization of 
art. The colored pages from the little 
magazine, the school-made valentines, the 
Easter cards, the Christmas greetings, are 
pinned on the schoolroom walls of Boston, 
Tucson and Flomaton. The one-room 
schoolhouse in the Osages has them. Syd- 
ney Stonebridge saw them in the Trans- 
vaal ; Miss Lamb, in Russia. 

‘‘Tt is our idea,’’ Knouff told me, ‘‘that 
we could lure teachers away from making 
Mary think she could paint apples so real 
you could taste them, onions so perfect they 
scented the air. We kept whispering gen- 
tly to the dear makers of courses of study 
that there was no more call on the public 
schools to train artists than there is to make 
lawyers or dentists.’’ 
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These people hit upon the happy wateh. 
word: ‘‘Democracy in art.’’ The firs 
number of the magazine invited art 
teachers to stimulate art instincts eyery. 
where, to foster their simplest expression 
Heterodoxical gospel, this, in contrast to 
the protest of an eminent art director of 
1891 who reproved me for letting my 
youngsters illustrate their compositions, 

**Tt’s very bad,’’ he said, ‘‘it familiarizes 
them with incorrect forms.”’ 

‘*Why not be logical,’’ I asked, ‘and 
forbid the baby to creep until he has a cor. 
rect form for walking, to speak until he 
has mastered the dictionary, to eat until 
after a course with Horace Fletcher?”’ 

The vital influence of design.—The way 
Hambidge comes into the story is through 
Knouff’s search for the unhackneyed in his 
magazine. His artist friends had told him 
of Hambidge’s remarkable discoveries, 
For years in England and America the in- 
vestigator had been talking to clubs and 
teas to get the ideas launched. Knouff got 
after him early one evening and hung on 
until 3 a.m., when he obtained a promise to 
write for Every-day Art. The result was 
the remarkable series of illustrated articles 
in which Hambidge demonstrated the doc- 
trine of dynamic symmetry in design. It 
was not long before the issues containing 
the Hambidge articles were out of print 
with schools and librarians offering prem- 
iums for the back numbers. 

I remember Knouff exhorting the teach- 
ers of art to organize and especially to see 
that the school superintendents and school 
boards received the necessary education as 
to the aims and effects of art in the schools. 
Brand Whitlock early saw the light. Not 
a schoolman but a publicist and a civic 
leader, Whitlock said that the greatest 
school advance of our time was the change 
from dread and fear in children toward 
their school to delight and affection. No 
one has seen the opening of a modern art 
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lesson in a publie school without being in 
the presence of one of the great forces 
which have turned the school from a jail 
to the resort of happy children doing what 
they like to do and what profits them. It 
is this fact that ean be gotten quickly into 
the cosmos of boards and managers. Let 
the art teachers stick upon the wall of the 
hoard room and in the superintendent’s 
ofice fresh, bright posters and children’s 
work so that the gentle influence of it may 
promote the unconscious tuition of those 
in high places who, alas, are often the 
ereatest obstacles to educational progress. 
Edueation is life. This has been said now 
so often by so many eminent people— 
Comenius, Rousseau, Spencer, Parker and 
Dewey—that board members and super- 
intendents repeat it. The makers of the 
vreat Declaration held that the U. S. A. was 
established to give Americans life and hap- 
piness. We can not conceive of life in its 
fulness without the enjoyment of art, the 
very flower of civilization. You are ap- 
palled when you find any twentieth cen- 
tury human being trying to push art out 
of the schools. And yet there are such. 
They get upon school boards; they get at 
the top of school systems; they write re- 
ports for foundations. 

Let teachers learn of the Greeks and 
Romans.—‘‘Now,’’ says militant Cyrus of 
Sandusky, ‘‘the Greeks conquered the 
enemy by means of organization. They de- 
vised the phalanx and a system. They 
withstood all attacks until a better organi- 
zation and system, the Roman, overthrew 
them. All professional advancement has 
come through organization. The military 
have always had it. The lawyers have 
risen to high respectability and efficiency 
by the aid of their bar associations; the 
physicians, by their academies of medicine ; 
the engineers, by their societies; the mer- 
chants, by their chambers of commerce; 
other practitioners similarly. Get  to- 
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gether; discuss; resolve; go out into the 
field and preach; come back again in con- 
vention; discuss and resolve again.’’ I 
set it down to high credit of Cyrus Knouff 
that he and the magazine have pushed this 
matter of organization early and late. As 
a citizen of the United States and often 
amazed at our inferiority in matters of 
taste in ordinary every-day art as com- 
pared with German, Austrian, French and 
Italian folks, I have as a duty to commend 
Knouff and his fellows for the campaign 
they are making to supplant every-day 
ugliness by harmonious design. I should, 
with you, thank him and them for the 
growth of three of the cheerfulest associa- 
tions of bright optimists to be found in the 
world: the Eastern Arts Association, the 
Western Arts Association and the Pacific 
Arts Association. They are the most satis- 
fying group of teachers to look at mine 
eyes have ever seen. If they had done no 
more than show America that teachers are 
not dowdy they would merit the palm 
which here I give them. 

‘Art teaching is a profession,’’ cries 
**C. W.,”’ in a late number of his magazine 
which is before me. ‘‘It is you, teachers, 
who make it so. More and more of you 
realize that membership in your arts asso- 
ciation is your professional duty. Your 
superintendents and boards are seeing that 
you be sent to the conventions. You have 
secured a respectable place for your papers 
on the programs of the National Educa- 
tion Association. You have, with the co- 
operation of the painters, the sculptors, the 
designers, the architects, secured an out- 
line of aims and practices for the teaching 
of art. Cheer up and go on.”’ 

In 1888 art in American public schools 
ranked at about 2 per cent. in importance 
as compared with other teaching. In 1912, 
twenty-four years later, it had reached 10 
per cent. By this time design as a basis 
for art study began to take hold of the 
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work in the public schools. By 1924 the 
school programs had reached a 40 per cent. 
solution of art study, since when it has 
gone up even more. Knouff goes on with 
his monthly sermon on democracy in art. 
Show the people through their children, he 
says, that one may dress better on fifty dol- 
lars, understanding art principles, than 
on five hundred dollars not understanding 
symmetry, design, color, harmony and pro- 
portion. With this knowledge you furnish 
a lovelier home on five hundred dollars than 
on five thousand without it. Get your art 
away from the studio into life. Teach 
your children the gospel of beauty and good 
taste in their letter-writing, their picture- 
hanging, their clothes, everything they do. 
Get the best and most interesting work of 
your school children into the shop windows 
as a little exhibit advertising the public 
schools, the church entertainment, the 
town picnic, the Fourth of July celebration. 

Foolishness.—Once or twice I have no- 
ticed a sensitive embarrassment in Knouff 
because he is promoting art education and 
at the same time is connected with a com- 
pany that sells art materials. This is ab- 
surd. Walter Perry, one of the early pro- 
moters of art extension, James Haney, who 
brought industrial art into public-school 
classes, never hesitated to bring makers 
and sellers of goods into the crusade if they 
had ideas. The Harper brothers hired 
Lawrence Hutton, brilliant critic, to write 
book reviews in their magazine although 
they were publishing books themselves. 
Lorado Taft is an always-wanted preacher 
on art though he makes and sells sculpture. 
Thousands of inspiring lessons on music 
appreciation are given by bright men and 
women in the employ of manufacturers. 
Austin Palmer was a much-wanted mis- 
sionary in the cause of good handwriting. 
But he made and sold books, pens and 
paper. This did not prevent the school- 
masters of Boston, New York and Chicago 
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from bestowing honors on him as a grea; 
promoter of education. Oh, pshaw! Jf 
you take away from the public schools the 
benefits brought to them by the architects. 
the blackboard and chalk makers, the ar 
dealers, the constructors of furniture ang 
apparatus, you impoverish teaching ap- 
pallingly. Don’t you? As schoolmaster 
Knouff promoted every-day art in the cir. 
ele around him. Allied with art producers 
and publishers his area of influence is jm. 
mensely expanded. God save us from be. 
ing so narrow that we can’t appreciate th: 
good preaching of any minister, the good 
writing of any author, the good playing 
of any musician, if their work is associated 
with their making a living. 

We have to praise our benefactors. —It 
should be somebody’s business to throw the 
spotlight of approbation on the living men 
and women who are pushing ahead the 
world’s most important of all services, 
teaching. Until the praisers make com- 
pliment an overworked profession I'm go- 
ing to follow that business. 

So here’s to Cyrus Knouff, an honorable 
mention for his aid in making art teaching 
a feature of the general welfare which our 
fathers wrote into the sublime Constitution 
as the aim of all our civic institutions, 
schools especially. May the ten million 
five hundred thousand children 
school life is brightened by the innova- 
tions of such as he see the other fourteen 
million and odd soon given their share in 
this pursuit of happiness which art in 
school promotes. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, protest- 
ing against some unsupervised building 
operations near London, is said to have de- 
clared that the ugliest towns in the world 
are the average American ones. Our own 
good judges have often said the same. 
The one greatest influence to get us out of 
this could be the public school. More art, 
please. 


whose 
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EDUCATIONAL TREND AS LEARNED FROM 
THE NEW BOOKS 


Ixrerviews with celebrities are still consid- 
red « source of news. More reliable are the 
thing . a man will think worth putting into print 

his name signed to them. Here, then, are 
interviews, of a sort, taken from the well-con- 
.idered expressions of men and women writing 
this year on teaching. 

Ay cluresque journey through three realms 
‘ art: de Rochemont.1. Ruth de Rochemont’s 
beautiful volume is written by an artist with 
the talent for putting us common folks a long 
vay on the road of understanding what the 
culptors and picture-makers mean. To us in 

schools, who aim to select from the best 
there is such things as may make that piece of 
life we are responsible for as full, as vital and 
.s inspiring as we are able, the art book full of 
technical terms or the annalistic history is dis- 


appointing. This author makes no mystery of 
her subject. She begins with simple details of 


what the artist uses and how he works. She 
takes up the Renaissance in Italy; makes vivid 
the masterpieces of Florence, Umbria and 
Venice; passes to the Netherlands, Germany, 
Spain, Franee, England, and revives for us 
Benjamin West, Copley, Stuart, Trumbull, 
Sully and other American painters, bringing us 
ip to now, 

The story of seulpture, from Egypt to New 
York, has more lively grace in it than any art 
work I remember having seen in the school li- 
oraries. 

To inelude the making of prints, wood-cuts, 
copper and steel plate, etchings and lithographs 
is a happy stroke. It encourages us, the re- 
spectable multitude of moderate means, to as- 
semble each his own art gallery. How to do it 
and who the great print-makers are and what 
characterizes each make an illuminating chap- 
ter in one of the brightest of books. Sixteen 
large, clear reproductions of distinctive paint- 
ings and statues beautify the work. Harriet 
Bowdoin furnishes a charming “art map of the 
world” in connection with the volume. 

* Ruth de Rochemont, ‘‘The Evolution of Art.’’ 


pe Maemillan Company, New York. 635 pp. 
6.00. 


A brilliant light on American public schools: 
Knight.2. If you do not thank me for recom- 
mending to you an unusually profitable piece of 
reading it will be because you fail to take my 
advice, which is to peruse the whole of Edgar 
Knight’s essay upon American schools. He sees 
underlying our educational trend a great philos- 
ophy and a sublime idea. Its history is the 
story of struggles with selfishness, with vested 
rights and with mediocrity in management. 
There was never a time when education did not 
need reformation and improvement. Even now 
it resembles a field full of wheat and tares. It 
has served and continues to serve a noble pur- 
pose. It has strength in its intent. Notwith- 
standing its weakness of performance it con- 
tinues to hold the confidence of the people. No 
other doctrine of democracy has tor them the 
fascination existent in the theory of equality of 
educational opportunity. The principle of uni- 
versal education, although unrealized, upliits 
and enriches us, quickens and refines our life. 
Almost at the close of his book Mr. Knight 
makes the foregoing remark. The spirit of it 
permeates the whole work. In easy and flowing 
style the author runs over the legal enactments 
often cited as the beginnings of our public- 
school system, but he shows by various facts 
that these early provisions are almost unrelated 
to present theories and practices of American 
public education. All of New England’s much- 
vaunted educational enactments were hardly 
more than provisions for religious instruction, 
the church and state being practically one. Out 
of the political agitation resulting in the Dee- 
laration and the Constitution evolve educational 
theories and plans elaborated by Jefferson, 
Coram, Rush, Nemours, Noah Webster and 
others. The Ordinance of 1787 puts education 
to the front as a function of a democracy, but 
for more than two generations after the official 
adoption of the equality principle and of the 
general-welfare doctrine, educational provisions 
in the United States maintain the aristocratic 

2 Edgar W. Knight, ‘‘ Education in the United 


States.’’ Ginn and Company, New York. 588 pp. 
$2.60. 
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gentleman-and-scholar flavor and show few 
signs of realizing what the Revolutionary lead- 
ers had proposed. Mr. Knight’s search for the 
real beginnings of the American public-school 
idea takes you into the social history of the 
states. He flashes a new and illuminating light 
upon the road-making, canal-digging, railway- 
building activities of our development. Out of 
the industrial and political situations and from 
the humanitarian and charitable awakenings of 
the mid-century he traces the real beginnings: 
the parliamentary battles to make schools free 
and to support them as fully as any other pub- 
lie service, police, health or water-supply. 
Knight has the dramatist’s sense of movement, 
the biographer’s instinct for personality, the 
historian’s patience in laborious search through 
archives. There is no history of education con- 
cerned with American schools that approaches 
this in animation, movement and epic quality. 
Stowe, Murphey, Clinton, Mann, Barnard, Car- 
ter, Wiley, Mills, Lewis, Galloway, Harris, 
Parker, Sheldon, Dewey, Hall, James, Eliot, 
Monroe, Thorndike, by the author’s simple re- 
cital of what they stood for, fought for and did 
or failed to do, are more alive characters than 
in any other accounts of them I ever read. The 
effect of the book is to develop education as a 
necessity, recognized as part of the new concep- 
tion of democracy formulated by political think- 
ers, resisted in the concrete by the forces of con- 
servatism, now gaining in one state, now falling 
back in another. It is increasingly clear as you 
consider the history of them on our soil that 
public schools must realize the principles of this 
democracy else the public will lose faith in edu- 
cation and withdraw support from it. So long 
as administrators of public schools fail to real- 
ize that the aims for pre-Revolutionary scholas- 
ticism or for cultural distinetion or for personal 
gain are still the purpose served by much pub- 
lie-school usage, so long as school managers do 
as they have done, so long the rights of life, lib- 
erty and happiness, the duties of union, justice, 
tranquillity and general welfare remain mere 
mummeries without practical meaning. The 
weakness of our educational system is its con- 
servatism—afflicted by tradition, gripped by 
the dead hand of the past. Too much of the 
work of the school is done as it is because it has 
been done that way. The teacher limits his 
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ideas in favor of familiar kinds of efforts gn. 
methods. Academic jealousy rising out of sos, 
liar fears and distrusts works in numerous mys. 
terious ways its blunders to perform. in 
placency is worse than active opposition 4 
reform. The Boston schoolmasters by fighting 
Horace Mann gave him invaluable advertise. 
ment. The Connecticut legislature by firing 
Henry Barnard called attention to his ideas 
Such was the experience of the worthies whos 
adventures give spice to the book. It is not 
without its thrills. The genial North Carolinian 
who writes it apologizes for his ignorance of 
many essential facts which other scholars may 
know. But as the bibliographies at the end of 
each chapter and the analyses of the contents of 
the books listed show Professor Knight's study 
of every American educational 
printed, I refuse to accept his apology. 1’! say 
that his fearlessly telling the south what ails its 
educational advance, his insistence that it is 
now rich enough to puil southern schools into 
the front rank, are alone worth the wreath 
which I am hereby voting to him. The admir- 
able profusion of portraits and other pictures 
adorning the work is uniquely valuable. As for 
style, Claude Bower’s fascinating biographies, 
Edwin Slosson’s unique use of humor in eluei- 
dating principles of science have no score higher 
than made by this Knight of the gleaming pen. 

Call off your uplifters: Hawes’ The usual 
college book in the schoolman’s library is » 
much concerned with what the university ought 
to be, the ideal is so different from the actual, 
that an interest, strong by contrast, lies in read- 
ing the views of Anderson Hawes. 

Who is he? 

A native of New York City, where he main- 
tains a residence, educated in one of the most 
exclusive preparatory schools of New England, 
graduated from Yale University, experienced in 
European travel, possessed of a secure income, 
one of the founders of the Interfraternity Con- 
ference and for twenty years general fraternity 
secretary of Delta Kappa Epsilon, he feels en- 
titled to speak. Of that unruffled temperament 
which is the mark of a comfortable and com- 
panionable friend, Mr. Hawes does not get ¢x- 


history yet 


8 James Anderson Hawes, ‘‘Twenty Years 
Among the Twenty Year Olds.’’ E. P. Dutton 
and Company, New York. 259 pp. $3.00. 
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uted by college conditions unless it be over the 
forts of the uplifters. The great American 
-ome, he tells us, is that of reforming somebody. 
It :; more than ever true that Americans are 
never happy unless they are correcting some- 
body other than themselves. The mills of the 
law are crinding out rules on every conceivable 
situation in the attempt to regulate in detail 
the personal every-day life of the people. In 
college the effort goes too far in trying to pre- 
ent the mistakes incident to youth and life gen- 
The new profession of social regulators 
nder whatever name—deans of men, deans of 
student activities or deans of social affairs—has 
ereated a situation in college similar to that in 
Washington or in the state capitals where a 
committee or commission makes a business for 
itself by first presenting some terrible condition 
and then proposing laws to correct it. Mr. 
Hawes has found, he says, no one to explain the 
existence on the one hand of the craze for re- 
form and for multitudes of laws showing the 
moral interest of our people, and on the other 
hand of the paradoxical undoubted increase of 
immorality and a general loose view on all such 
matters as sex, marriage and the rest. We have 
increased drinking of hard liquor especially by 
the upper elasses and college students. We 
have a loss of real power of religion in spite 
of the great increase of wealth of the churches. 
We have a lessening of respect by the rising 
generation for their elders and leaders in church 
and state. We have a great increase in major 
crimes. We are adopting, he thinks, surely 
what may be the European view-point on many 
of these matters. In another place Mr. Hawes 
offers a suggestion of a solution of the paradox. 
The emancipation of women, the automobile and 
prohibition have changed social customs. There 
is no use complaining. Again he remarks that 
such things have always been and always will 
be. With the inerease of wealth and travel the 
younger generation will be, more and more, 
people of the world and will have eaten at a 
younger age of the fruit of the tree of knowl- 
edge of good and evil. Efforts to suppress and 
control college youth too strictly will bring the 
unfavorable result always found in the past. 
In “Undergraduates,” another study of social 
conditions in colleges, the impression is given 


\ 


erally. 
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the reader that the notorious “Plastic Age” is a 
wild exaggeration. Hear Mr. Hawes. “ ‘Those 
Wild Young People’ and ‘The Plastic Age’ and 
other accounts which shocked the older genera- 
tion are all based on actual facts. Most of 
what is stated can be duplicated in thousands 
of cases in most of our colleges. I could econ- 
tinue indefinitely giving examples from my ex- 
perience in the colleges and show how free and 
easy are the views and how immoral are the 
acts from the view-point of former American 
standards, but that would be nothing new.” 
Mr. Hawes thinks that the report which shocked 
so many reformers—that 20 per cent. of college 
students drink—was lied about, and that 20 per 
cent. never drink anything alcoholic would be 
nearer the truth. The day will never come, he 
tells us, when the students of this or any other 
country will have only water or coca-cola for 
their parties which have been essential to stu- 
dent social life since time began. “As far as 
known not a single great man whose name ap- 
pears in history has ever been known &s a pro- 
hibitionist, from Christ, before His time, and 
since; not even the greatest fanatic on this sub- 
ject can claim otherwise.” 

Of course! And up to the time of their sue- 
cesses the same thing could be said of abolition- 
ists, prison reformers, promoters of universal 
education and advocates of democracy. Why 
not go farther and proclaim that if any one 
does let himself become known as a prohibition- 
ist he gives notice that he can not appear in 
history as a great man? Mr. Hawes should 
agree to this. He remarks, “There almost seems 
some association between extreme repression and 
mediocrity.” 

Sure thing! When Moses promulgated the 
extreme repressions of those prohibitions on 
the tables of stone he put himself into Mr. 
Hawes’s class of the mediocres. Solon, Lycur- 
gus and the repressive law-givers must get 
upon his list—and Washington, repressing the 
thievery of our Revolutionary patriots by doub- 
ling the number of lashes prescribed for it. 
Lincoln qualifies by his extreme repression and 
prohibition of slavery. The obscure Roman 
who abolished gladiatorial spectacles has al- 
ready paid the penalty to the extent that you 
ean’t remember his name. Therefore all you 
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extreme repressors of the men who wish to profit 
by child labor or by the sale of dope or by the 
renting of girls or by the peddling of lascivious 
books and pictures, come up and enroll with the 
mediocres whom Mr. Hawes calls “the noisy up- 
lift crowd who from a desire for notoriety or 
gain busy themselves in other people’s affairs. 
. . . For a huge institution on a university basis 
to spend its time, effort and money on the social 
and moral training and uplift of a student body 
is opposed to the entire idea of a university.” 

You whose business it is to fit boys for col- 
lege can not afford to miss this survey by the 
secretary of Delta Kappa Epsilon. It is in- 
tensely readable. He does not bore you with 
any of the modern statistical enumerations of 
eases by which the researchers arrive at conclu- 
sions. He does not leave you struggling to 
reach balanced judgments. He gives them to 
you completed and in elegant wrappings. No 
one can label the secretary with the condemna- 
tion put on Carlyle of being terribly in earnest. 
When you read him you may shout, “What’s the 
matter with alma mater? She’s all right,” for 
we have this, his conclusion, for comfort: 
“Morals in the colleges are above the average of 
the population in the greater part of our coun- 
try.” 

There is no dulness in Mr. Hawes’s writing. 
His story of how the colleges came to be, what 
they are trying to do, the merriment of students, 
the social life, athletics, clubs and fraternities, 
drinking, “dear old democracy,” self-govern- 
ment, the honor system, actual colleges by name, 
women students, preparatory schools, are 
treated with brilliancy. His last chapter is the 
conclusion of the whole matter. “America is 
education-mad. . . . Democracy has cost us the 
price of doing away with the aristocracy of 
brains and culture among both faculty and stu- 
dents. . . . The talk of doing away with frater- 
nities shows an absolute want of thought... . 
Cakes and ale there will always be.” 

Efficiency experts condemning red tape: 
Wright and Allen. When the engineers began 
attending to the lighting of schoolhouses, to ven- 
tilation and sanitation; when the Taylors and 
Goings worked out their studies of waste en- 


4J. C. Wright and Charles R. Allen, ‘‘ Efficiency 
in Education.’’ John Wiley and Sons, New York. 
405 pp. $3.00. 
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ergy in shoveling, in brick-laying and in o:} 
work, you knew that in time these plotter. 
would reach us. They have arrived. The ook 
of Wright and Allen, engineers, is a stud) 
the applications of the principles of eff\, “a 
to educational administration, supervision atid 
methods of teaching. 

In his “Natural Conduct” Edwin Copeland 
has proved the general tendency of man to 4 
sire improvement. Copeland analyzes the ob. 
stacles to adopting it when a way is ’ 
Two influences have arisen in opposition to ¢ 
ciency studies for industry: organized labor 


can oppose a scheme that separates men int 
efficient and !css efficient workers; an increas 
of efficiency which gives a greater proportion | 

profits to the exploiter than to the worker is ob- 
jected to. If the scientific principles of efi- 
ciency are applied to public-school teaching 
neither of these objections holds. There is no 
union of teachers in opposition to any teacher's 
developing as much skill as he ean. In the see- 
ond place, teaching is a profit-sharing enter- 
prise. The better work an educator does tor 
his community the better is the community for 
him to live in. We should, therefore, expect a 
welcome all along the line for the contribution 
Messrs. Wright and Allen are making. They 
define efficiency as the turning out of a product 
according to specifications at a minimum cost, 
that is, carrying on work worth doing and per- 
forming it at a minimum expenditure of time, 
energy and money. The country is spending 
about $2,400,000 annually on schools. They 
are the largest and most important business en- 
terprise we have. The criticisms against them 
from Pritchetts, Lowells, granges, Cleveland 
committees and others are not that educators 
are corrupt, dishonest, lazy or of low character, 
but that the results are not worth the cost. The 
publie is growing more concerned with the de- 
gree in which schooling contributes to better 
eivie conditions. The taxpayer is concerned 
with costs. Everybody is a taxpayer. Every- 
body has the right to expect the superintendents 
and teachers to do better. The state constitu- 
tion of Illinois, for example, says that the com- 
mon schools shall be “thorough and efficient.” 
Having a practical monopoly of education the 
school system lacks the spur of competition. 
This tends to inefficiency. We have reached the 
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here those responsible for this, our big- 


iness, must attend more to the efficiency 
plant, equipment, teaching personnel, 
te and results. The engineer-authors 

f objectives, standards, tests, curriculum, 

improvement of personnel, records, 

buildings, equipment, devices, voca- 
ruidanece, leadership. 

is a sample of the unemotional treat- 

ese scientifie gentlemen give their prob- 

[hey are speaking of records and re- 

, all productive organizations, including 

The setting up of too detailed and un- 

y records may be due to laziness, in that 

tain persons it affords an excellent excuse 

aining in the office instead of getting out 

le work. It results in extreme inefficiency, 

exists in all educational fields, elemen- 

. secondary and higher. Another cause of 

¢ reports is professional timidity. A 

| cause is the exaggeration of administrative 

ctions and minimizing the superintendent’s 

of knowing first-hand that the teaching in 

the classroom is efficient. A supervisor is much 

ve efficient out in the field, observing, inter- 

ving, assisting, getting oral informational 

reports, diseovering superiorities which he can 

ret spread into other classrooms, than he is sit- 

ting in his office, working with card catalogues, 

tables and graphs. 

We have learned to dread too much emphasis 
upon red tape in books upon efficiency. This 
quotation should indicate to you that Messrs. 
Wright and Allen are more concerned with the 
products of teaching than with its machinery. 

ind they, while their companions slept: 
Friese The enthusiasm for his subject shown 
by John Friese is in refreshing contrast to the 
old attitude toward night schools shown by the 
men at the top. Even so late as ten years ago 
Herbert Bridgman in his writings was scoring 
the perversity of school builders who neglected 
to realize that this branch of public education is 
no temporary, second-rate makeshift, but an es- 
sential, high-grade service that needs proper 
lighting, seating, library, office equipment and 
such comforts and allurements as every going 
concern, even a reformatory, is providing. Dr. 


oJ in F. Friese, ‘‘The Cosmopolitan Evening 
Sehool.’’ Century Company, New York. 387 pp. 


$3.00 
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Friese knows the night-school service as teacher 
and director. Now he is professor of the sub- 
ject in the University of Wisconsin. Education 
for grown-ups is no charity; it is not a privi- 
lege; it is a right of every citizen. Public edu 
‘ation is supported by money earned by adults. 
Evening schools are a duty owed by the school 
board to the community. 

The two most needed steps to make night 
schools as efficient as those with day sessions 
are, first, organization and administration, and 
second, teacher training and supervision. Pro- 
fessor Friese covers these requirements with a 
particularity and precision that would enable a 
school board to choose a manager and, handing 
him this book of principles and practice, to say, 
“Go thou and do thus.” Preliminary planning, 
advertising, the opening teachers’ meeting, en 
rolling, records and reports, progressive devel- 
opment, curricula, state and federal aid, meth- 
ods, supervision, administration, are outlined 
and are illustrated by accounts of what is al- 
ready being done and of what should be done. 

The evening-school teacher, says the pro- 
fessor, needs to recognize that the subject is not 
the most important thing. The development ot 
the learner is. It isn’t proper to conclude that 
merely being a successful day-school teacher 1s 
enough to warrant appointment to this work. 
Filling these positions has become a favorite 
field for the patronage-seeking board member 
driven out of his day-school pickings by the 
merit system examination. Teachers must take 
an extension course in evening-school aims and 
methods. You can’t compel attention or at- 
tendance of adult students. You have to use the 
same holding power that a selling organization 
gains over its customers. The qualities that 
make a successful teacher of adults are tact, as- 
surance, sympathy, patience, avoidance of su- 
periority, knowledge of how learning is done, 
appreciation of individual differences. 

As if the work of assisting adults to educate 
themselves is a high-class occupation ; as if their 
learning is more reliable than that of children 
(Thorndike found that it is); as if the need of 
the nation is the adult who goes on learning 

(Overstreet says so); as if the concentration of 
school money principally on children is a dis- 
tortion of the American idea of tax-supported 
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schools (Prosser so claims), Professor Friese 
treats the evening school as a great institution 
with a history, a future, a technique, an ob- 
jective, all of the utmost importance. He is so 
well fortified with reasons, so ample in facts, so 
logical in demands, that he treats the institution 
as a service creating such a popular demand for 
itself as to be already indispensable and soon to 
hold its own with the older kinds of publie edu- 
eation. I could not consider a school superin- 
tendent’s working library complete without this 


up-to-date manual. 

Blowing the halo off the examination: Ruch.® 
Another book on examinations comes from the 
pen of a professor of education of the Univer- 


sity of California. Dr. Ruch brought studies 
of high-school tests up to date two years ago, if 
my memory serves me right, and for some years 
before that had been giving us the results of re- 
search into various examination usages. This 
book lists 377 titles of significant literature on 
testing. The weakness of the traditional essay 
type of examination is the variability of the 
ratings given the same paper by various per- 
sons: a defect commonly called subjectivity. 
This book is concerned with avoiding that im- 
perfection. From various portions I make ab- 
stracts. 

The objective examination has come to stay 
for an indefinite period. The future will see it 
and the standard test side by side. It is an 
open question whether the objective test will 
prove adequate for the measurement of appre- 
ciational skills. There is certain to arise a more 
critical attitude toward the standard tests, as 
there are many present signs of storm-clouds 
hovering over the educator who accepts on faith 
this type. Thus far there has been a halo 
around the standard test arising from a largely 
mistaken belief that it is a more scientific in- 
strument than the classroom teacher can con- 
struct. But the average test of this kind is 
readily equaled or bettered by the teacher who 
has mastered a little of the theory of measure- 
ment. 

Uniform tests for a state, county or city seem 
to be losing ground, although almost 50 per 
cent. of the states do have uniform examina- 

6G. M. Ruch, ‘‘The Objective or New-type 
Examination.’’ Scott, Foresman and Company, 
Chieago. 478 pp. $1.75. 
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tions at least in the eighth grade. There jx . 
legitimate place in supervision for uniform ey. 
aminations. They can do much by way of 
fining objectives and improving instruction, 

But the old essay-type paper suffers froy 
one major defect not inherent in either standard 
test or in the newer objective examination. 


de- 


namely, the results of an essay examination eay 
not be evaluated fairly by human minds. 

Professor Ruch runs over the early ideas on 
examinations, discusses retention of them 
abolition, the functions of a test, criteria of 
good ones, objections to the traditional form. 
advantages and limitations of the new type, stu 
dents’ attitudes toward tests, standardization. 
building the objective type, illustrative forms, 
rules for drafting objective test items, experi- 
mental studies, chance and guessing, marking 
systems, statistical problems, bibliography, and 
gives us a good index. 

“A proper test does range the pupils in the 
approximate order of ability. An unreliable 
test sorts them in an order no better or worse 
than a lottery. But a fallible test is the only 
one the teacher can ever hope to administer 
Every test score must be taken with a grain o! 
salt. The best we can hope for is that the dis- 
placement of pupils in the ranking will not be 
very large in any single case and that the aver- 
age displacement will be very small.” 

They do these things well in France: Des- 
coeudres." If you have had much acquaintane 
with teachers of handicapped children you have 
found them surprisingly cheerful and uncom- 
plaining. This is so common a characteristic 
of this work that Andrew Edson, in charge ot 
teachers of all kinds working in Bronx Bor- 
ough, New York City, used to say that the best 
eure for a whining teacher was to put her in 
charge of a class of feeble-minded. Mlle. Des- 
eoeudres, whose book D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany should be thanked for translating and 
publishing, begins it with a reference to this 
fact. Teachers of the handicapped need not be 
treated with pity and condolence. They have 
the most absorbing, interesting work there 1s 
They have the “interesting cases” so dear to 
the medical profession. The governing prn- 

T Alice Descoeudres, ‘‘Education of Mentally 
Defective Children.’’ D. C. Heath and Company, 
New York. 313 pp. $2.00. 
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this special teaching, programs-for it, 
ng the senses and the attention, handwork, 

g, physical training, speech, reading, 
». arithmetic and morals are discussed. 

re half a hundred games worked out for 
‘idren. So interesting are the devices and 
methods described that you are tempted to make 
the remark attributed to Walter Adams when 
isited Dr. Montessori’s school: “I almost 

y children were feeble-minded.” 

{ pleasant chiming of bells: Coleman.” If 
, should put Miss Coleman’s book of bells 
your school library I am sure you and your 
ilren would get a great deal of pleasure out 
She cooperated with her pupils in the 
Lincoln School, New York, in connection with 
, creative musie project. The fascination of 
esearch took hold of children and _ teacher. 
Miss Coleman followed the trail through the 
New York Public Library and the National Li- 
brary of Washington to the British Museum 
and through the bell lore of the world. Her 
nted work is a delightful story with pictures, 
poems, aneedotes and informative description. 
Bell-making, inseriptions, tuning, baptism, con- 
secration and installation are here.  Peals, 
change-ringing, societies, carillons, chimes, 
tunes, are described. You will learn about 
famous bells abroad and in America, school ex- 
periments in bell-making and playing. It is an 
enjoyable little book, beautifully made. 

Teachers excel as readers of works on their 
profession: Gray and Munroe.® That part of 
your professional library which contains works 
n reading needs the new book I now show you: 





study of the present status of reading in 
American life; the amount and character of the 
reading done by grown-up persons; their inter- 
ests and motives; the influence of newspapers, 
igazines and books; city and rural readers; 
books in the home; the outside reading of school 
dren in the various grades; why children like 
read, and many allied topies, easily found by 
means of an unusually full and handy index. 
*Satis N. Coleman, ‘‘Bells.’’? Rand MeNally 
and Company, Chicago. 462 pp. $1.50. 
***Reading Interests and Habits of Adults.’’ 
nary Report. Carnegie Corporation, Asso- 
ation for Adult Education, American Library 
Association. Edited by William 8. Gray and Ruth 


Munroe. The Macmillan Company, New York. 
» pp. $3.50. 


+ 





These hard-working researchers have sifted 
one hundred and fifty treatises on reading 
which touch on matters all the way from dime 
novels down to tabloids. The conclusions are 
chiefly summaries of actual conditions rather 
than surmises. 

The books that we read are largely chosen be- 
cause friends are reading them, but “especially 
well-educated people,” so the researchers have 
found and report, “are influenced by book re 
views.” Inasmuch as you are now reading a 
review you have authoritative statement as to 
what class you belong in. 

The whole report is the outcome of a general 
desire among school and library workers to cre 
ate an interest in a higher quality of reading 
material. It is needed. In New York the dail) 
circulation of tabloids was increased between 
1921 and 1927 by 1,597,091, while the standard 
journals lost 175,000. California has the largest 
per cent. of newspaper readers—a paper ever) 
day to one and four tenths persons. Mississippi 
has the smallest newspaper clientele—one paper 
a day to eighteen and one tenth persons. The 
Pacific coast has a larger number of magazine 
readers than New England or any section of 
the United States. The Ladies’ Home Journal 
leads American magazines in circulation, issuing 
each month 2,498,310 copies. The Saturday 
Evening Post prints 2,295,388 copies a week. 
Seven magazines are above the two million mark. 
In the forty magazines with over five hundred 
thousand circulation no so-called literary maga- 
zine—Atlantic, Century, Harper’s, Independent, 
Outlook, Scribner’s or World’s Work—appears 
3ut in professional reading Farnsworth’s inves- 
tigations found teachers surpassing all other 
groups in the number of books and magazines 
read. If there are still extant any of the old 
type of institute speakers who reprove us for 
not keeping up with the doctors and the den- 
tists, will some one please rise and quote Farns- 
worth to them? Newspapers are losing the old 
intimacy with their readers. The editorials are 
fewer and shorter. The letters from readers are 
disappearing. There is an increasing contempt 
of the wealthy owners of the modern press for 
the views of “old subscriber.” Ross’s investi- 
gation showed “sports” the favorite matter, 


crime fourth, divorce thirteenth, education and 
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church twenty-sixth, out of twenty-nine prefer- 
answers 
Bobbitt’s 


ences estimated from thousands otf 


upon contents. But in 


study of “The Readers’ Guide to Periodical Lit- 


newspaper 


erature” he found out of forty-six topies cov- 
ered by a large number of magazines education 
ranking third in frequency. In Milwaukee, out 
of 122 occupations represented by persons ap- 
plying to the public library for reading courses, 
teachers ranked sixth, being surpassed by house- 
wives, office clerks, salesmen, stenographers and 
As the students probably were sent 


teachers at the 


students. 
by teachers, may we not put 
head of the list ? 


zines more than men do. 


Women read books and maga- 
Men go to the news- 
The parts of newspapers most read are 
The 


school principal takes and reads three profes 


papers. 


sports and sensational news. average 


sional and five non-professional magazines, if 
Ohio. 


The book the teacher most prefers and is en- 


he lives in As for children, note this. 
thusiastie over is generaliy the one the children 
like best. In 1870 Chester 
teacher, told me that “The Cloister 
Hearth” was the best story he ever read. 
tell you, in 1929, that I never read one I en- 


come _ to Lane, 
and the 
I can 
joyed more. This is the way the purpose of 
Gray and Munroe’s study may be subserved. 
The teacher is the greatest developer known to 
comes to the formation of good 


man when it 


reading habits. The teacher will find in this 
anecdotal, case study, statistical, well-arranged 
book a wealth of suggestions for making this 
influence more valuable. 

Let the English teacher come away from the 
eighteenth century: Fries.© Professor Fries, 
who teaches in the University of Michigan, 
springs a surprise in a sober-looking volume 
with a title of conventional propriety. By the 
time you reach the third paragraph you dis- 
cover that the reading you may have begun as a 
duty has become as refreshing as the sort you 
turn to Mr. 
Fries has been delving in the old archives of 
He puts the demands of the old lin- 


when you don’t want to work. 


language. 
gual purists alongside of the requirements of 
Richard Grant White, Brander Matthews, Lind- 

10 Charles Carpenter Fries, ‘‘The Teaching of 


the English Language.’’ Thomae Nelson and Son, 
New York. 187 pp. $1.25. 
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ley Murray and the revisers of American 

The effect is startling. The cases in 
which the rule-makers have pushed ther 


tionaries. 
selves 
and us into absurd positions are present 

way to move you to laughter or to t 
pending upon the amount of liberty o1 

There is 


unanimous opinion that good En 


vatism in your disposition. 


be a major concern of teaching. 
equally unanimous view that despite the 
of time given to it the schools hav 
ceeded in their teaching of it. Even after 
than a hundred years of linguistie stud 


on the historical method, the fundament: 


ciples on which the modern scientific vie 


language rests have not reached the schools. 
They still 


point of view. 


perpetuate an eighteenth century 
The few attempts to popularize 
the scientific method and to show the result 

historical study of language have usually been 
in the nature of attacks on prevailing ideas. 
Professor Fries interprets this science for teach- 
ers. His life-like accounts of language growth 
and variation cover grammar, spelling and pro- 
nunciation. He treats vocabulary, science and 
artistry, developing attitudes and habits, ae- 
quiring tools and the teacher’s own equipment. 
nment 


in following Mr. Fries through antiquity, th 


After several hours of excellent enterta 


middle and modern times, especially 
through the scholastic fields of England, I an 
brought to the conviction that if I were 
dertake the teaching of English I must 


myself to knowing more about the langua 


ages 


now understood by its expert scholars. 

ean no longer tolerate the view that any one 
who speaks and writes English with fair sue- 
cess is qualified to teach it. For teaching pro- 
nunciation a knowledge of phonetics is essen- 
tial. In the midst of an increasing number of 
disputed points the English teacher needs to 
know facts and to be able to stand up against 
absurd traditions persisting in school circles. 
The fundamentalists have given a spice of ad- 
venture to the teaching of biology. The Amer- 
iea-firsters have put a sporty risk into the work 
of the history instructor. Professor Fries’s 
work, if you have any fighting blood lett, 
make you want to teach English. 














